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No. I. 


CANALS OF THE MOOT/rAN DISTRICT. 


From, 

Lieutenant Hugh Jame.^, 


To, 


Asmfayii Commissioner, Mool/nn, 


The Commissioner and Suteiuntendent, 
MooUan Division, 

• i 

Dated, Moolian, 2Wi November, 1849, 


Sir, 

I have the honor to submit for your consideration the fol- 
jtevenwjicpartmcnt. lowing tcmarks rclallvc to tlic Cftnals of the 
Mooltan District. 

2. — Ghoolam Moostapha Klian’ was appointed by the 
Board, with a small establishment for three months, during the 
past season, as a general Superintendent of Canals. I had re- 
commended this temporary measure, as the only means of pro- 
viding against the injurious effects of frequent floods from the 
breaking of the Canal banks ; he was very active and useful in 
this respect, and the loss of crops would have been much more 
extensive, had he not judiciously taken precautions where dan-^ 
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I, I linve t;jo Jionor in f'orr.T.r'I r. IJ'jturn of 
!' of tlio Di'rtnct, .-hcrAn;:' tlio icn,2ii!, fiverngc 
Jh'; riT:iiib?r of Jlinlar?’’ or Pc-r.^inn *.v}jeoI';, 


i;p <:i liso JiinJ:- of t'tv: minllcr r.'-'itcr cour=';~ hr-Aing from therOj 
.-'Ti'l of {lio viil.-j;:.’? 'I-::rivin,2 b'jncfit from thoir course-?. From 
Mooltan o:i t'ho Chcrinb, end from Loodun on tlic Satlej. fo tbe 
janction of Eivor?, those vrorFs ere numerous end rrcdl ex- 
oeuted : upon the-e and the -rrells. the v/hoJe- eount-n- is depend- 
ant for its irrigation, and in their preservation and increase con- 
t'le "'elfarc of t'lC a^cultural classes. In reporting on the 
^e^^]emtn^ of the IlaiLsee Purgunnah. I alluded to the mode of de- 
fining a man's estate, or liLs interest in a •.'iilage, by the means of 
irrigation he possessed, as .so many TselLs or so many Persian 
v.dieels or .small rrater courses, T/bich seerus to shev.' the 
liigli value .set upon such possessions, aud in fact, rdthout 
them landed property is of no value. The majority of 
tiie.se Canals are open from April to September, but the 
Sirdanvah continues open for a longer period. The level 
nauire of the country rendered their excavation easy, and gene- 
rally .speaking tlie eart'i throv.m up on each side is found a suf- 
ficient barrier to keep the vrater in its bed ; especially if strength- 
ened, as is freoucntly the case, by the roots of tree.s planted 
along the banks. But in loir lands, vrherc the ivater is confined 


in its course, .solely Ijy these entrenchm.ents, they are strengthened 
by Bunds. The preservation of these bunds is most important, not 
only to save the crops in the immediate vicinity, but to prevent 
the injury to tliose of villages at the tail of tiie Canal which 
would lo.se tlieir .=upply of water at a time when it is most requir- 
ed. The-e Bund' are con.=equently of greatest strength and ex- 
tent in the low lands near tlie mouth. The brealdng of bunds 
near 3Iooitan and Shoojahabad isahvays attended with esteasiTC 
injury. 
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4. — ^Froin main Canals, the water is raised !>}' means 
ot’ revsian wheels or carried to fields heyond hy' small duets. 
In most places one wheel is suflicicnt to raise the water to the 
surface, hut in some two arc required, the tirsl raising it to a 
reservoir from which it is raised hy the second to the surface. 
The ducts arc of various width and extent, and can he enlarged 
at the option of the proprietors. In some eases, the lands arc 
flooded hy making a small inlet in the ]3ank, hut this was not 
generally allowed hy the Government, as it tended to injure, 
the hanks, and also to waste the water. This year 1 was oblig- 
ed, to prohibit this mode' of irrigation entirely, as the people, 
freed from all restraint, endeavoured to introduce this system 
universally, finding it so much cheaper, as dispensing with the 
necessity for employing bullocks ; hut the hanks were injured 
thereby, and also their ncighhour.s’ crops. It was easy to admit 
the water, hut when the inlet became wider, a breach was made 
which required hundreds of men to repair. 

5. — The whole of the main Canals arc considered as 
the property of Government, and the regulation and distribu- 
tion of water were in the .same hands. Occasional grants 
were made by Govcnnncjit for the purpose of re-excavat- 
ing and improving Canals ; Sawun hlul shewed great li- 
berality in this respect. But the annual repair and clear- 
ance, the stoppage of brcaclies, and all other expense, were 
home by the public. The work was carried on as follows No 
certain number of statute laborers was laid down for each vil- 
lage or Canal, but in the month of December, the Kardar of the 
Pergunnah demanded as many laborers as he considered neces- 
sary for the season, according to the state of the Canal, and ex- 
tent of clearance required. The number to he furnished by each 
proprietor was then appointed ; some furnished according to the 
number of their Wells, hut the majority according to the pro- 
duce of their lands in the past season, a certain number of la- 
borers being fixed for each 100 Rs. worth of produce. The 
length of time for which they were to serve was then determin- 
ed, and the average was two months. During this period, the la- 
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liorcrs 'v\'cvc paid "by the parties fnrnisliing them, and generally 
at the rate of 3 Eupccs per mensem. A Mohnrir was appoint- 
ed hy the Kardar ■ndth a small estahlishment, and also several 
men styled “ Meerahs” who were Supei'iutendents of excava- 
tion, and also tlwoughont the j'car continned moving along tlieir 
boats to give timely notice of any apprehended breaches. This 
establishment was paid from the amount of fines levied under 
the iiaine of “ Kussoor,” or “ Nagali,” from parties who neglect- 
ed to fumish their quota of laborers, or whose laborers, deserted 
during the progress of the Work. This fine was usually at the 
rate of two annas per diem for the period of absence. The ba- 
lance remaining, after the payment of tlie establishment, was 
can-ied to account of Government ; proprietors often compounded 
for furnishing a double number of men for half the. stipulated 
period, and the same evil system existed in this department as 
in that of the customs &c., of excusing men of influence^ Sai- 
irds and otliers, from furnishing any laborers for Canals, though 
some of them derived the greatest advantage from them, a sys- 
tem which granted favors to idleness at the expense of in- 
dushy, to wealth at that of poverty. From the above it will 
be seen that the whole expense was born by the comnnmity ; 
but notwithstanding this, the Government derived a direct Ec- 
venue from them, as well as the indirect and legitimate benefit 
resulting fr’oin extended cidtivation. 


6. — This Eevenue was derived only from the cultivation of 
Wells paying at a fixed money rate, and fr'om no other lands. 
These wells were held in lease at a fixed money assessment, but 
the extent of cultivation was limited, usually, to 25 Beegahs ; all 
in excess of that paid at the rate of the place in kind. It was 
far cheaper for the cultivators to irrigate their land from the ca- 
nals than fr'om the wells, and they invariably did so, as long as 
the supply lasted. Where several of such wells, the property of 
the same Zumeendar, were contiguous, the hmds of aU could he 
iirigated from one jhalar, or persiau Wheel, on the Canal, at the 
same expense as would be required for merely one well. It en- 
abled them likewise to cultivate more extensively, imd in event 
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of tlie water in the canal failing at an early period of the season, 
they had then: wells in reserve to save their crops, the extra ex- 
pense merely "being entailed of putting the wood work in repair, 
and the employment of more hands for the remainder of the sea- 
son — ^hut this early faililre was not very common. Under these 
chcumstances, and as the money rates upon wells were usually 
low, it was hut just that, where the cause of remission, (i. e. the 
greater attendant expense) was removed, a further demand 
should he made from the parties. This demand called A6ee~ 
anahy'' or water tax, was one E,upee per each well in the ruhee, 
whether the land in which the sowing was to take place, received 
a flooding before the water failed, or not ; and in the khureef two 
Rupees per well for every watering received from the Canal, up 
to six times. If the land received more than that number of 
watermgs, no further demand was made, hut 12 Rupees taken 
for the season. As before observed, the low rate of assessment 
was fixed on the supposition that the land would be irrigated 
only by the well, and the above demand was therefore a very fair 
one for such lands. No tax was taken on account of crops pay- 
ing in kind, for there the Government had no equal interest with 
the proprietor in the increase of cultivation caused by a eontinued 
and free supply of water. The average amount of Revenue realiz- 
ed from this sotu’ce was from 15 to 20 thousand Rupees per an- 
num for the whole district. 

7. — The distribution of the water was, as might, be ex- 
pected, a constant source of dispute. The mode varied in dif- 
ferent localities. On some canals the number of hours per diem 
was fixed for which wheels were to be worked at the different 
villages, or ducts to remain open ; but the size of the latter was 
not regulated in any way. In others, bunds were allowed to be 
thrown across for a certain time, but this was a rare and bad prac- 
tice 5 the first-mentioned was the most general and equitable 
mode. I shall allude to this subject below. 

8. — Having thus considered the nature of the Canals ; the 
system for then- clearance, for the distribution of their waters. 
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:uiil lln' ivvonno dorivi’d divfclly IVt'in llinn innln tlu' laic Cin- 
vcnnciit, it voniaiiiH to doloriniiKi flic iiuidc under wliicli ' l1ios<‘ 
mattov.- arc lo l)c envried out for the Idlurc, and. — 

9. — Firstli/ as lo llicir general Snjicrinlcndancc. I do 
not lliinl: that it will he found advantageous to Government, or 
to the cultivators, lo follow the system adopted in Sind, of 
placing the whole of the Canals under a separate Department. 
The ^effects of that system were in Sind, and would he here, 
not only to remove responsibility from the eommunity at large 
hut also to interdiet the men, whose interests were mostly coneern- 
cd, from taking the ncccssaiy steps. In several instanecs, I was 
infonned, as the officer of the district, that the Canals would he 
cleared hy the Canal Department .If the men commenced to work 
it Avas stopped till the proper level should he ascertained : time 
passed on ; the canal officer rode from one to another, using his 
best endcavoru's to set the works in progress, .till, at the end of 
the season, I was informed that the Canals would not, for that 
year, he cleared hy the Department. Then followed huiiy and 
confusion ; men were called from their fields when they could 
he least spared, and in double the usual number ; the river rose, 
and the Canals remained uncleared. Canals of the nature of those 
imder report, do not, in my opinion, repay Govniment for taking 
upon itself their exclusive charge, nor is that charge, with respect 
to the repair and clearance, either called for or beneficial to the 
people. They are very different from the canals of the 
Ganges and Jumnna. Those were new works requiring, in the 
planning and execution, science and outlay ; difficidties arose 
at every step, which native genius could not overcome. 
They were great in their conception, great in their object, 
and great in their result. But neither scientific supervision, 
nor extensive outlay are required to confirm the people of 
this district in the benefit they have ahvays enjoyed, and 
at present it could do no more ; all the Canals were under native 
supervision, and with the aid of Government, furnish in-igation 
to as much land as lies within then influence, and to extend 
that influence, pecuniary, but not executive, aid is required. 
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TIk'Vo nvo. no iVinicnltio''> juvs^onton. nhidi iinltvc "onins can- 
not acoompliVlu Hut n? inuncnms village.-^ shave in the hencht, 
ami in difiorent (Icotocs, the requisite unanimity is the chief 
consideration, and this cannot lie looked for rvithout the aid of 
ti'ovcrnment, in oldiiiing all who rea]> advantage to contribute 
their quota, and to prevent an inequality in that contribution. 
For tins purpose, an cilicient native, establishment, under the 
di.strict oilleer, will be found ample, and most congenial to thd 
people at large. By its aid, he will be able to see that the 
clearance is commenced in time, and is regularly carried out, 
that the contributions of labor arc equitably apportioned, that 
anticipated brcacbcs arc. ])reventcd, and actual broaches repair- 
ed ; and that the distribution of the water is made as fairly as 
practicable. In this wa}- the greatest amount of benefit procu- 
i-ablc, would be obtained from the Canals at pre.'^ent CKistiug. 
To increase their number on the same scale would require an 
adv.ancc from Government to be repaid in revenue, and which 
experience shews that it would be in the cour.?c of a few sea- 
sons. The district of Khacbcc, whicli was waste 12 years .ago 
has yielded an average revenue of 50,000 llupccs jicr .annum 
for the last 10 years, and has been settled now by me at 19,000 
Kupces. Tlic whole of its cultivation is from the Dewauwah, 
excavated by Sawnn ^lul. Equally striking inst.anccs could 
be mentioned. Annexed is a list of establishment which I would 
recommend. I write on the assumption that it would be the 
view of Government to receive its Kevenue indirectly 
from increased cultivation, and not directly by a water 
lax, at all times obnoxious to the people, and especially so wlicn 
the repair of the works is cfTcctcd by themselves. In fine, I re- 
commend the continuance of the old .system under stricter super- 
vision, and with gi-cater liberality in advances. The light of 
native experience will suffice to gitidc us Iicrc, and let science 
fertilize the Bar. 

The capabilities of the soil now lying waste for want ..of 
Canals is apparent. In many places the remains of old water 
cour.scs arc yet traccalde, and of villages formerly existing, while 
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. :, i f.ii. lltVi r,', \ inN't t {!;<' Ivi ,t< ni mkI iSouth 

1 -- r;t 5 > <■! th-- Ui til jit* ' nt .n'lniirp-ltli' fur 

• th- v.IimI.’ r.iutary tiiul-T raUiv.-itinn, I’.nt iti» tV,-. 
<)■.; ;!'iy {, {!i;i{ t; ii'>t Mtincii'iit ji'ip!ilritioii tn v, •arrant 

i.'i'.hv >'M th'- pat’ 'I'n tlii-: I Woitl'I n-piv, 

t!: t!'. til*' i '•.intri'- 1 u;i th'- lifltit, Ki;!i iipp'-r aii'l Inwcr, U'ln-r- 

■ V. r .!!i- fj.-.’/ira! f-a/i \ a ' <’N{r.-t(i‘' p <v. rty fff-oil, d' ti -..' jmi- 


< r V. .-.•np . i'. ti '* t'> cAi't, or r itn*’ li'inporarv caii=<'t a ’ 

v.’', p- :l!i ni- • or i.'.ttiiiiOj th- 'rlion of lanil nrirr.i from 
t' t ■ •! • of i!)' ati ' o; Irripaiion, aii'l tliat v.'licjjmYT Miich flr- 

rt; as hn > o- t!ii: repair of thi' ( latinl i lia-. hrtniylit 1)nt!h 
• iahrJ'il.U!! a r.n'l lio re 'em- <•> h-’ tio reaeon for (ioiibliiip 
t!; - eti'i-'e'y of f)i ■ ii itifily in tlie pre'.'iit iirtaiice ; aj ail nvonl-t 
th'eep rlnn'nt wor’li a (rial. 

I I'.ave a! ready reeiniimeii'le-l tliai tli-- profit.-t of Canal-; of 
tire- tia’.itre, .-ilniiiM he lo'i!:.-..! for in an incn.'a‘-;ed rnltivnlion, and 
fconi a v.'.’it' r t.'iN. In niy late .''etilL'menl of llie DLsfricI, 

I exelmle l thi; ontirely from my calculation';, leaving it lo bo 
te riilat'' I her. after, 'J’o continue it muler the old .‘;y.'jtcm, would 
h ‘ ohvioii dv mijn ;t. for aa all laitdii arc now inchuled in one 
tio'ii' V a ' if ^'iiient, it woidd be impo.-iiin: an extra fee on a portion 
of the eat.ate on no plaiiaible ground ; if (o be levied at all, it 
‘ hoiild ]>• h'vi'-'d from till, arid .sneli laxatiim could not but lead 


to di'iCianteiif. 


Ib'fore closing ihis report, I would bring to your notice a 
locality oli'ering imniorou-; advantages for tlie flnst advance, 
d’hrough the Loodun and 'J’ibheo Districts, parallel to the Sut- 
lej, runs the old bed of tlie Dlmmuk river, now always dry. 
'J'he bed i.s brojid, deep, and clear of jungle, and the land on 
either bank free from dense jungle, and of a rich soil. The 
people of this district, a.s stated in my .settlement report, arc pre- 
datory herdsmen ; little engaged in agriculture, and without any 
extensive means of irrig.ation. The late Government seems to 
have l)ccn unable to reclaim them, and to have content- 
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c<l with conliniiig liioin to lli'‘ir own pij'Tiuinh; iiulm • 

ing ihcin lo cultivate pome laii'lp l>y lowcrintr is-' <!■ nu.nr 
upon tlic puidnce to than halfi'f that in n< iehhnurini' pis - 
gunnnh"'. To give tlicin tin; nn*an‘: of cultivatinir w<iuhl h' tie* 
nioPt fhichnt aid to the Magistrate in elinntring til'* i haia' 
ter of tlie peoplcj very litth* outlay Wiiuhl h** leijuiitd. i 
beg to annex a pkotch of tlie country and jJJ'^po'-cd (jana.l. 'i'ii' 
work would comprise the excavation of an inlet A.truin fh'* .Sui- 
Ici below Lahookee to the Dhumukj about fhre'* niilcs in 'Xlm;, 
the '.rection of n bund across the bed of the latter, at the i-oiiu 
B, pome plight cleamuco in its course, the .strenuthenini: o* the 
bund at LurtunoCj C, which was erect' d to juevent tin* r- 
of the Uewanwah fr-un Ihuvin-j: into the Idiumuk, :.nd tie 
thor.'Ugii clcariu'jt of the water course csdh d Moghul-kc-(.’!,at 
I calculate the extent of In’id capable of bcin'r bron;.dit umbo 
immediate cultivation, and free of junul**, at 30 uuh . 


Durint: the progivss of tie* work, 1 would siure* »hat 
estates of from 100 to l,0(t0 B'-trahs be incastm d off, a.ml aso 0 
for five years : those laying claim to tin* ]jroj;ri' tary right of t!,,. 
soil having the lirst ojition of takin'e nj) tin* c-tni',*. h»it no furtiiei 
claim to Ik; considered, teawun Mnl acted much on thi-* jirin- 
cii)l(* when he settled cultivators on tin* JJewanwiih. 


Tiie sum necessarv to carrv onl this work would Is; lO.OOO 

• tt j 

Kupees at the out-.side, and it would probaldy he completed for 
7.000 Paipecs. 

When I mentioned the plan amongst the Ztnnee.ndars, J re- 
ceived numerou.s claims of right in the land which had lain dor- 
mant for more than GO yeans ; another proof of the eligibility of 
of the plan is, tliat a private individual lui.s offered to execute it 
bimsell on condition of receiving a water lax of two ana.s j)er bec- 
gah, on the land irrigated from it. If to he carried out this season, 
as it might well be, tlie work .sliould be commenced forthwith. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) II. Jami:s, AssL Commr. 

Asst. Corrnnr's Office^ Mooltun, Bated 2dth November^ 18-10. 

B 
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(Copy.) 

Proposed Canal EstaUxshnent for the Mooltan Division. 


No. 

Kairk. 

Monthly 

1 

salary 

of each. 

Total per 

mensem. 

1 Total per 
annum. 

1 

1 Superintendent, 


...1 

• • t 


' ■ • • 

1200 


i 

j* • 

9 1 



3C 



1 60'... 


720 


* • 

i 


20 



2oL. 


240 


1 

1 

A 

.rpmjidnvs 

7 



J... 


336 



20 

Cli nk (>.p.d avs 

4 



1 

80... 


960 

i 

• 


Ppftns 

5 

• *1 

1 


1 3ol.. 


' 360 


• • 


S+fl +1 nn aw. 

O 

KJ 





36 






1 

j 

i 

1 _ ! 





Total, . , . - 

1 



1 

321’... 

1 

1 

1 

3852 





i"’* 



1 

|... 

1 




The Superintendent to move about the District, and exer- 
cise a general supervision making weekly reports to the District 
Officer. One Naib to act as his Assistant on the Chenab, and 
one on the Sutlej, also reporting weekly through the Superin- 
tendent. The Mohiuir to remain with Superintendent. Two 
Jemadars to act -with each Naib in certain districts, and to re- 
port to him, five Chokeedars with each Jemadar on difiereut 
Canals to be immediately under the Jemadar. 

The six Peons to remain with Superintendent, 

(Signed) Hugh James, 

Assistant Commissioner. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) M. P. Edgewoeth, ’ 
Commissioner and Buperintendent. 
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MOZZUFFURGHUR SETTLEMENT. 


Fronif 

To, 


Sir, 


H. James, Esquire, 

D&Dxity Commissioner, 


The Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Leia Division. 

Dated, Mozzuffurghur, 2i}i February, 1850. 


I have the honor to forward to you the Settlement pa- 
pers of Purgunah MozzufFurghxu’, and to submit the following 
remarks on the same : — 

2. — The first object of attention must be the natm-e of 
•the land tenures at present existing, and in the district under 
report- they are very similar in all the villages. The proprietary 
right, though not absolute, yet distinct, is vested in the Zumeen- 
dar, and is heritable and- transferable. Originally this right 
included the entire management of the estate by the proprietor, 
who made his own arrangements for its cultivation, enjoyed the 
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profits^ and was solelj resi^onsible to Govemmentfor its revenue. 
But in the constant changes then taking place, the landed pro- 
prietors, who were as often engaged in the defence of their lands, 
or attacks upon those of their neighboui-s, as in their cultivation, 
found it more to their profit to entrust the latter to other par- 
ties, receiving a portion of the produce as their fee. 

But these exactions became exorbitant, and the real cultiva- 
tors found themselves pressed, both by the Government and the 
proprietors, and as a natural consequence the lands became de- 
serted. At the commencement of the Sikh Rule, when Sawun 
Mul farmed the district, it was his interest to restore the lands 
to cultivation, and this he could not do through the impoverished 
class of proprietors then existing. The people to whom he 
looked were the Hindoo Capitalists, and those who had former- 
ly cultivated the lauds, paying a certain fee to the proprietors. 
Whilst, therefore, he upheld the right of the real owners 
of the soil, he checked and regulated them demands upon 
the real cultivators, and this gave rise to, or rather placed on a 
firm footing, the numerous and important class of Chukdars, 
and the system now obtaining, which at first sight seems so 
complicated. The right of the Chukdar, or Sillundar, is in some 
measure explained by the name Chuk, which means the wood- 
en frame sunk as the foundation of a well, and sillun means 
bricks, so that the Chukdar, or Sillundar, is the owner of the 
well, in confra-distinction to the Zmneendar, or owner of the land. 
By the institution of this class, the Zumeendars lost one of then- 
most highly valued privileges, viz. the entire management of 
their estates, and arrangement for their tillage, at the same time 
that Government renounced all claim upon them for the revenue 
of lands not absolutely imder their own cultivation. The Ghuk- 
dar fii-st obtained the sanction of Government to dig a well 
in any uncultivated portion of land, settling, at the time, 
the rate at which he was to be assessed, and agi-eeing to pay, to 
the owner of the land, the regular portion of the produce called 
lichh.^’ Beyond the payment of that fee, he was perfectly inde- 
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pendent of the Zumeendar, and was not tliencefortlx liaWe to 
ejectmentj even if liis land remained uncultivated. 

3. —The only permanent rights in a village are those of the 
Zumeendar, and of the Chukdar, and both are heritable and 
transferable 5 herein - consists the main difference between • the 
Chukdars and the hereditary cultivators of India. The latter 
are unable to alienate their fields without the consent of the pro- 
prietors, nor are they “ competent of themselves to perform any 
act, which is considered to indicate proprietary right, such as 
the digging of a well, the planting of a garden, or the location of 
a laborer.” — Whereas the Chukdars have all these pririlegcs. 
and are utterly independant of the proprietors and each other, nor 
is there any mutual responsibility to Government; all hold in 
severalty, and pay their own revenue direct, the Zumeen- 
dar recemng merely his “ lichh” upon the produce.” 


4 . — The land attached to these wells is not, in most cr.?:LS, 
defined, and in a coimtry where the cultivation is so dependent 
upon artificial irrigation, the most natural mode of defining 
property in an Estate, is by the means of imgation possessed 
by the proprietor. Thus a man is never said to own so much 
land, but so many wells or “ kusers” (small water courses) 
or “ Jhalars” (Persian wheels.) It is matter of surprise that 
with such a broad definition, there are so tctt few boimdar}’ 
disputes ; but these seldom arise. 


5 . — The only rights, besides 
those of tenants at will, which are te 
but in some cases have, by confinned 
nent. A Chukdar, when tillnig- ids I 
makes it enthely over to rscsi 
he pays the “ lichh” of ths ~~^ r: 
mand being paid Iw ihr anri n 

being also borne Ij nhunn snsw -fin ■ 
this fee is called rinsr*x. 't~"~ ds 
of the prodnoe. x ssun— fisTWEnn,- 
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'yi ozzvrrmonvn Settixmekt. 

provhk'A Die need mid ImllocIiB, and butais,” or divides, the pro- 
duce, ji-'ty ing, out of Jiis sliarc, ail expenses and demands. In this 
case his share is usually two tliird.s. 

0 ,-~ Tlie true nature of this “ Kusoor” must always be 
borne in mind, and it is some times so nearly indicating a 
proprietary riglit, that great caution is necessary to avoid in- 
justice ; for it is often diflicult to separate the right of levying 
this fee, and the responsibilities annexed to that right, and 
v.'hieli is in fact a mere right of occupancy from the real 
ownershi]) of Die soil. When an estate contains much jungle, 
or has been long uncultivated, it was a common practice of the 
late Government to make it over to a farmer, detailing in his 
lease the siiarc to be taken from the culDvators, and the portion 
ol' that share to be made over to him as Kusoor, the Zumeen- 
riar receiving, in all instances, bis “ lichh.’,’ Here then, there is 
no rigid, either of occupancy or proprietorship, yet the latter is 
claimed by the parties, and at frrst the claim appears well 
grounded ; nor is it without much difficulty that the truth is ar- 
rived at, for in all such cases the proprietary right necessarily 
flwindles down into the irregular and uncertain receipt of a 
certain fee. All lurtlicr interest became vested in the farmer ; 
on a little closer inspection, we find that the profits of tins far- 
mer were paid by the Government, who, witliout his assistance, 
would have realized nothing from the land. But when a Settle- 
ment is made with the proprietors and cultivators themselves, 
the case is altered, and claims from such parties, for the con- 
ti77uance of Diis Kusoor, I have in all instances rejected. 

y, There is one other kind of Kusoor wliicli slioulcl here 

l)c mentioned, and that is the fee of the old Pathan head men. 
When the Mahoraedan rule was overturned by the Siklis, near- 
ly all the Puthnns left their estates and fled. I do not mean 
tiiat Die estates were literally their property, but they had a 
claim upon the produce similar to that of the Military' retainers 
of Akbar, when ho first rewarded his adherents by grants of vil- 
lages and lands. Had the old state of things continued, the. 
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modern result would have heeii similar to the more ancient, and 
a new tenure have heen formed, that is to say, a share in the 
produce of the soil would have become a proprietary right in that 
soil for thirty years. The original proprietors have, therefore, re- 
mained in possession, hut the Pathans who did such good service 
under Major Edwardes, now come forward, and in reclaiming 
their Kusoor, claim also their proprietary right. My present 
instructions do not permit of my enforcing this right, hut I 
find that it has heen enforced in some instances. The Village 
of Lalpoor is now the property ofFoujdar Khan, who caused 
the “ Kusoor” to he placed under .Government Seal, when 
Major Edwar.des first passed through the District. After the 
cessation of hostilities, this “ Kusoor” was made to include 
proprietary right. 

8. — Having thus briefly alluded to the various rights at 
present existing in the villages of this District, it will he neces- 
sary to record the mode in which the revenue has, of late years, 
heen levied, and the most ordinary one was that of “ Butai.” The 
Government share is the loAvest, I have ever met with, being ne- 
ver more than one-third, and usually l-5th, or l-6th of the pro- 
duce. With regard to Indigo and Sugar, it was l-6th. The col- 
lection of this share devolved upon the Kardar and two Mohurrirs, 
formerly the establishment retained in this Piu’gunnah, who at 
the harvest weighed out the grain, and received the Government 
share. The division was by weight, an infinitely more just a 
mode than that adopted in other countries, as in Sind, viz. by 
measure. The grain was not always taken in kind, hut payment 
received for it at the rate of the day, with the addition of a fee 
called Zahitah, usually from 2 to 4 anas per maund j some lands 
paid by measurement, and the ordinary rates per beegahwere : — 
Pease 1 R., Arzanl-4, Sarshaf 1-8, Tohacoo 4, Badrang 3-3, 
Cotton 2, Carrots, 3-8. Puttas were granted to individuals for 
the cultivation of Wells, specifying the sum to he paid annually, 
whether cultivated or not, and the extent of land included in the 
Puttahj and called “ Rukhah.” This was usually from 20 to 25 

heegahs ; all cultivation in excess of that quantity was assessed 

c 
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at t}ie rates of the Village^ and such collections "were denomi- 
nated “ Towfeer. ” The Eevenue was raised hy the collection of 
numerous fees and cesses^ some of which took their origin from 
the intricate modes of collection^ and others were totally separate • 
amongst the first were Doomheeree, Mohussulee, and Hisab- 
gird. Tlie Doombees, or Patwarees, were paid by . a share of 
tlie produce taken from the whole, and before the Go- 
vernment share was taken, and the Mohusuls, or field watch- 
men, were similarly remunerated ; gradually Government retook^ 
from them, half the proceeds of this fee, and carried it to account 
as Doombeeree, and Mohusulee. Besides this they received 
from the Doombeers another fee called “ ijarah, ” which in some 
villages amounted to 1 and even 200 Eupees per annum. 
The Hisabgird was a fee paid by all Malgoozars on the Settle- 
ment of their accounts. “ Shrafee” was another item carried to the 
credit of Government, and was the fee of the Shroffs through 
whom the revenue was paid to Government. It was levied at 8 
annas per cent, half of whichwas retained by the Shroffs, and half 
carried to the credit of Government, — The largest fee, however, 
was levied on the Goor, and which, under the name of “ Khurch, ” 
amounted to half, and in some cases to as much as the original 
demand. Another large fee was the ‘‘Amdanee” on Indigo, 
which was levied at the rate of 1-4 per maund on the cultivator’s 
share ,* there were other small nuzurs levied on various petty 
accounts, and which differed in each Village. The fees, separate 
from the cultivation were: — ^first “Trinee.” This was of two 
kinds, vizt, “ Trinee dookan” and “ Trinee Shooturan,” the for- 
mer a shop tax, usually one rupee pershop, and the latter a tax 
on camels. — This was very unjustly levied, being once fixed 
and no diminution made on account of the decrease of Ca- 
mels by death, sale, or removal. It was levied from the owners 
of the Camels, and the amount was carried to the Debit of the 
Villages at which they resided, when the tax was first imposed. 

It was collected in each Purgunnah by one head man, who 
realized the items due by each party from them, and paid the 
whole into Government, a portion of the produce of certain 
given to the Villages has varied according to their nature and 
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Villages was also taken as “ Dlumnnrtli tut the greater part 
of this was repaid as local charity. There are very extensive 
date groves in this Distrist, all the property of Government ; it 
was the custom to force these upon the Villagers annually, in 
farm, leaving them to make the best of their bargain by the sale 
of the fruit. The amount taken for these date groves, at some ' 
Villages, was upwards of 1,000 Bupees. 

9. — now turn to the Settlement made by me ; and first, as 
to the 


Calculation of the Juma. 

.This has been effected by taking the average of the Sumbut, 
years 1902, 3, and 4j as the basis. I did not include the year 
1905, corresponding with A. D. 1848, because it was one 
of anarchy and confusion. Having ascertained the amount of 
Cash realized, and of grain, I converted the latter into mo- 
ney at the rate of 1-8 per maund for Bubbee crops, and one for 
IChurreef ‘Crops, a very low average. Indigo I computed at 40 Bs. 
per maund. I then deducted all the fees and cesses mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph, and made a further deduction on the net 
balance of firom 10 to 20 per cent, according as the village was 
more or less capable of improvement. The great error of the 
Settlement is an unavoidable one, viz : — the rent is calculated 
according to the produce instead of according to the capabilities 
of the Villages. But in a summary Settlement of this nature, it 
was impossible to enter into any detailed enq^uiry as to soil, jungle, 
&c., and moreover no very extensive improvement could take 
place in the course of three years, so that the average produce of 
a Village for three ordinary years is a very good test of the real 
present capabilities of that Village. With regard to the amount of 
this Settlement, I compute it as being equal to one-eighth of the 
gross produce, at the outside. Where lands have been cut away by 
the Biver, I ha^ calculated the area so carried away during the 
three years, above named, and made a corresponding deduction 
from the Juma of the present settlement. ■ The per-eentage 
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capabilidcs, as I have tried also to equalize the demand from 
diflcrcnt Villages ; thus when the Biitai was formerly l-Sd, 
have given greater remisssion than where it was l-5th or l-6th. 

Lumberdass. 

Having fixed the Government demand, the question arose 
as to what parties were to he immediately responsible for the 
amount ? When the Estate was undivided, no difficulty arose, 
and of course, the Zumeendar was the sole party to deal with. 
But such instances are rare, and in most Villages the indivi- 
dual responsibity of the Chukdars presented obstacles to a 
systematic arrangement. Entirely to have set aside the responsi- 
bilities of these men would have been attended with bad 
results, because the Zumeendars would have been unable to sup- 
ply their place, or to have furnished the capital requisite to pro^ 
vide for the tillage of their estates. None of the Zumeendars 
can manage their own estates ; they are entirely and willingly de- 
pendant on these Chukdars who settle all the accounts of the vil- 
lage. On the other hand to have set aside the Zumeendars, would 
have encoiu'aged the continuance of individual responsibility, and 
consequent intricacy of accounts. I have endeavoimed to avoid 
botli cxti-eraes, and in bringing forward the landed proprietors, 
to associate them with the Chukdars instead of making them de- 
pendant on them. I have therefore taken the head Zumeendars, 
and allowed the Chukdars to select one or two (according to the 
amoimt of Juma) from their own body, as the joint Lumburdars 
of villages, thus creating a mutual responsibility amongst ail the 
members. 

This is the first step to the grand result of freeing the pro- 
prietors of estates from that secondary consideration and state of 
dependence, into which a complicated system of accounts, and an 
illiberal policy, have thrown them, for it is not only a value in the 
soil which is to be created, but an imdivided interest therein, 
which must be productive of good. In all iqgtances, I have 
fixed a remuneration fee ot 5 per cent on the Juma payable to 
the Lumbm:daTS. 
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Eecord op Eights. 

This is perhaps the most important point of all, as it is the 
part of the Settlement which is of most extensive benefit. To 
enter into any very minute detail was out of the q^uestion, and I 
have contented myself Avith recording the nature of the most im- 
portant rights possessed hy individuals, and the mode in which 
the Juma is to he realized amongst them, and the profits di- 
vided. In a coimtry where no measurements have taken place, 
it seemed to me more convenient to adopt the definitions hitherto 
employed to express properties in an estate. I first recorded the 
proprietors of each well, or puttee of land, subject to inunda 
tion, and the rate at which he has hitherto been assessed. I 
next recorded the Zumeendar’s rights and elaims upon the whole, 
and then, the voluntary agreement of all Malgoozars to pay 
their quota, either on the same principle as that on which 
the Juma was calculated, viz., by an average of the three years 
with deduction of the same fees, and the same amount of per 
centage, or to have their lands assessed by the Lumburdars at 
the old rates, as laid doAvn in the first column, and the profit 
or loss arising from the season, will be divided in shares 
amongst those who adopt the first named plan. Thus, in Vil- 
lage A, the Lumberdars, or Sudur Malgoozars are B, and C, 
and the Malgoozars are B, G, D, E, F, Gr, H, and K ; of these, 
B, C, Gr, and K, agree to pay the average rate after the specified 
deductions, and D, E, F, and H, to have their lands but aid, or 
assessed by measurement as the case may be ; whatever profits 
accrue will be divided amongst B, C, Gr, and K, in the propor- 
tion of their respective shares, and the same rule will apply 
regarding any loss. Waste lands brought under cultivation, will 
be assessed at such rates as they may find remunerative, and 
the profits carried to account. Supposing B, to be tlie only 
real proprietor, he will continue to receive from all, his “ lichh” 
or Zumeendaree, and B, and C, as Lumburclars, Avill receive 
their 5 per cent on the Grovemm.ent Jumma, Thus my khc- 
wat papers, although not declaring tijc exact amount to 
be received from each individual, or the exact share of pro- 
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fits to be enjoyed, will still give the main information, vk., 
the mode in wliich such shares are to be calculated, and the 
rest is a mere matter of account, derivable from the Putwa- 
rcc’s papers. 


PuEE Lands. 

In several Villages certain wells are held rent free, in 
Dhurmarth, &c., and these have not been included in the Juma 
at present, but have been noted in the Khevmt papers, and 
when the return of these (to be forv'arded) has received the 
.'^auction of Government, those grants, which are resumed, will 
have to be separately assessed. In two or three villages a share 
of the Pevenue has been enjoyed bj’- indinduals in Jageer. In 
these cases, I have assessed the village at the full rate, 
recording the claim in the Eoobakaree of the Village, and any 
deduction therefrom will depend on the mode adopted by Govern- 
ment to pay such shares, when the cases are brought to notice in 
the above return. 


PUTWAEEES. 

I have recorded the names of these at each village, ” and the 
fee to be received by them, which is universally two per cent on 
the Government Juma. Where two small estates adjoin, and one 
Putwaree has been hitherto employed, I have entered his name 
in both ; to have separated them would have caused a confusion 
in the accounts, and the amount of fee in each would have been 
no sufficient remuneration. 

Settlement of Disputes. 

The majority of disputes have been regarding the enjoy- 
ment of “ Kusoor,” and are founded principally on former pos- 
session ; these I have rejected, as not within my jurisdiction as a 
Settlement officer. When however possession, or the legal 
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partition of land, or profits accruing therefrom, have seemed 
doubtful, I have freely availed myself of the powers vested 
in Colleetors, under Section l-l, YII. 22, and settled them in 
a summary manner, and as far as practicable by arbitration. 
The same powem will enable me, at any period, to revise 
such decisions, should they be found wrong, or ill defined. 
I have perhaps too freely used these powers, and summari- 
ly settled cases, which should more properly have gone 
through the Civil Court 5 but I considered that at the first 
Settlement, the easier and cheaper such investigations were 
carried on, the better, instead of acting in a way unintelligi- 
ble to the people, by referring them to another court presid- 
ed over by myself. No disputes arose as to boundaries on 
account of their ill defined nature above explained ; but when 
actual measurements take place, doubtless such will arise. 

SnvAEE Collections. 

The only item under this head is the trince upon Ca- 
mels. It was impossible to fix this for each Village, and I have 
therefore had to farm the whole of each Purgunnah to the 
head Jut, through whom this fee was always paid, laying 
down the rates at wliich he is to collect from the oi\Ticrs of 
camels grazing. When a regular settlement is made, of course 
the grazing lands at each Village will be separately as- 
sessed, according to their extent, and the rent will ^orm a part 
of the Juma pa 3 mble by the Zumeendars, who will also re- 
ceive the fees on cattle grazing at their ^^llage ; at present 
they have nothing to say, either to the collection or pro- 
fits, and in fact it is not a rent on grazing land, but a tax 
on Cattle, and must come under the head of Siwaee in the 
accounts. 

In conclusion I beg to state, that the Proprietors and 
Tenants seem highly pleased mth the assessment, especially 
now that it is made for three years, they have in fact found 
it much more favorable than they had even expected, to enable 
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Transniitica witii my Ver- jou to SCO ihc mode, in wliicli 1 liavc 
tincuinr Proceedings of this recorded in}’’ proceedings, I do myself 

tlic lionour to forward the Village 
Misls of tiro Villages for your inspection. These form a good 
basis for iny Record office, and I liave caused tlic General In- 
dexes lo be prepared in the way laid do^^^l iu Section III, of 
Directions for Collectors. 

I have &c,. 


Mozzuffurghir, 

Dij. Comniissioner's Office, 
* The 9lh February, 1850. 


(Sd.) H. James, 
Dejnity Commissioner. 


(True Copy.) 
(Sd.) D. Ross, 


Commr. and Supt. 



Copy, 

Ahstract Furgimah Slaiement of the Summanj Settlement o/Pnrgunnh Mozzujfnrghnr, in the Tuheeel of Khangurhjrom Rnbbee 190 / to Khnneef 1909 , ineluuvely 
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MEMO. ON THE SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT, 
PURSUED IN THE KANGRA DISTRICT, 
PREPARATORY TO THE SETTLEMENT, 
UNDER REGULATION IX, of 1833. 


By. G. C. Barnes, Esq., c. s.. 

Deputy Commissioner. 

Dated, 29th November^ 1850. 

1. — The rugged and mountainous character of a large por- 
Causes which led to the tion of the Kangra District, the diffi- 

adoptiou of the system. preparing the field Map, and 

Survey, according to the authorized form, and the scarcity of 
qualified Surveyors to undertake the duty, suggested the adop- 
tion of another plan, which I proceed to detail. 

2. — Measurements, I found, were not entirely new to the 

Selection of do people. They possessed a local stand- 

ard of their own, with the details of 
which they were all familiar. Before our time assessments had 
been fixed and adjusted, according to the dimensions of each 
man’s holding ; and I determined to employ the same means to 
obtain a return of the cultivated and culturable area comprised 
in each village. 

r> 



IjAki* iMr.Afiur.nMr.NT, Kakora District. 

n. As luy object irns lo he cficctcd by tlie agency of the 

JVriimhisrr wemnP,. ix'oplc flicinsclvcs, my fimt step was to 

.'jpj)ortion tlic District into convenient 
ring.s or circuits, JCacIi circuit incluclccl a number of villages 
contiguous to oncli other, belonging always to the same Ta- 
looqun, and paying a 3 'carly Kevenuc of 3,000 to 5,000 Eupees. 
Over each circuit, I appointed an intelligent Putwaree or Ac- 
countant. I took care that he was a resident of the neighbour- 
hood, not obno.vious to the people, though I did not make 
his appointment dependent, entirely, on their election. He was 
required to be thorouglily versed in accounts, and the written 
language of the Hills j and to be conversant with the process 
and tlic details of the local system of measurement 

4 . — Besides the Putwaree, there were in every Village, 
one or more lieadmcn, or Lnmberdars.” Tliey were the Office 
bearers of the community, and generally leading and influential 
persons. 

5 . — 'When 1 was read}’’ to commence the revision of the 

, , Settlement, 1 issued orders to the Teh- 

ThcAgoncrcmpoyc . to assemble all the Putwarees 

and Lumberdavs of Villages, and to inform them, that as an 
assessment for twenty years was about to take place, I required 
a return of all the cultiA'ated and culturable lands in their res- 
pective Villages. 1 excluded tire hills and forests, and direct- 
ed the measurement to be confined to such lands only, as were 
fairly chargeable with Kevenue. 


0 TJie Putwarees and Lumberdars were told to fornish 

Description of tto local these details, awordint to the local 
scnlo of measurement. “ GrOOmaO,” which consists of about 

3 600 square yards. To each circuit were alloted two men, ex- 
pert at measurements ; and each man was provided with a rod 
or bamboo of fifty-two Ch’hapas” or fists in length, which 
are equivalent to nine Cubits, or 4| Englislr yards. 
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7. — ^Tlns.Bainl)oo is teclmically called a “ Kan” ; and the 
measurer, wielding the rod, is called a “ Kdnhah,” (from the Punj- 
aheeverh, “ hahna,” to wield, or use any implement, as “Hul- 
hahna,’ to drive the plough; or “ handook-hahna,” to fire 
a gun.) 

S. — To guard against the chance of collusion,' the Kanhahs, 
Rate of remuneration to Were usually taken from other Pergun- 
measurers. ahs. The rate of remuneration was fixed 

at six anas for every hundred goomaos of land measured, 
half of which they were entitled to receive, on completion of the 
measm’ement, and half when their work had keen tested and 
approved. 

9. — But the expenses for each Village were so trifling, that, 
except in two or three Talooquas, the people, of their own ac- 
cord, paid all the charges and preferred no claim whatever upon 
the Government. 

10. — The “ Kan-hah,” when employed in measurement, 

„ , stands upon the edge of the field, 

Process of measurement. . 

and grasping the hamhoo in hoth 
hands, swings it forward, like an Angler does his * rod, bringing 
the top to descend upon the ground, where it leaves a slight 
mark. The measurer then walks rapidly up to this spot, and 
repeats the process until the entire length of the field is mea- 
sured out. There is no halting or delay. The measurer walks, 
at a steady and iminter'rupted pace, until he reaches the limit 
of the field ; and the bamboo is seen to descend regularly be- 
fore him, marking out the path that he is to follow. 


* Another leas fatiguing 
plan is to fasten the kan be- 
tween two vertical rods , about 
5 feet long each, ami shod, at 
the lower extremity, with 
iron, thus 



Kan 



o 

Pd 

T 


The Ameen catches hold of 
the upper part above the kan, 
and digs the iron point into 
the ground, and the' man 
supporting the rear rod, 
■walks up to the spot so in- 
dicated. 


2S Land 3Ieasueement, Kangea Disteict. 

11.- A Kan koad and Kan long, tliat is a Bamboo’s lengtli 
The muUipies of the Ghoo- either Tvaj, is technical] j called a ‘‘Mun- 

3nd (20) twentj" Mundlas mate 
one Kimal,' ’ and eight Kimals are equivalent to one “ goom- 
ao.” . 


12.— Thns, supposing a field to consist ot hrentj-five tans 

Mode of calculation. sixteen broad, the sum of these, 

multiplied together, would give 400 
square KSns or MuudlaS ; divided bj 20, yon have the result 
as 20 Kunals ; and this, reduced by eight, gives the total, as 2^ 
Ghoomaos. The ordinary way of finding the number of Ghoom- 
aos, in this instance, wouldbe to set off the sixteen tans of breadth 
against 20 of the length, which is equivalent to sixteen kun- 
als. There still remains a balance of five of length against 
sixteen of breadth : 5 X 16 = 80 ; or SOMimdlas, equal to four 
kunals, which added to the. previous sum of sixteen, gives the 
same total of 20 kunals. 


13. — The details in yards are as 

Computation in yards. . 


A kan is equal to 4f yards. 

A square kan, or Mimdla 221 yards. 

20 hlundlas or one kunal 450 yards. 

And 8 kunals, or one goomao 3,600 yards. 


There is a small fractional excess not taken into account, which 
makes the goomao really 3,610 yards. But the above detail 
is quite close enough for practical purposes. 

14 , A goomao, with relation to the standard Beegah 

EeiaUve size of the beegah of the provinces, is equal to one Beegab, 
8Dd acre, 3 Biswas, and 18 biswansees ; or near- 

ly 1 and l-5th beegah, and there is one goomao, three Kimals, 
and 1| mundla in the statute acre of 4,840yards. 
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]jAND Mr.ASiiituMr.NT, Kangua Disrincr. 

lo- — In some places tlic country wa'^so excessively rng'^ed 
„ . . , , tlint a Kaji could not be cflcctivcly 

Troccfo jn very ftcep iMidj. •' 

n«ed. TIjc, bamboo was then laid 
asidCj and the measurer, \inencumbcred, stepped OJil the dimen- 
sions of the ticld. 'J'lirec double step's, the step taken by thc 
right foot only being counted, were assumed as the equivalent of 
a Kan : and the other proees';o'^ were exactly similar to those 
described in the measuvoment by the rod. 


IG. — In some parts of the country, the Kan is not in use, 
and all measurements are cficctcd by “ Kudums”, or double 
steps. The measurer is called a lifindA, i, e., tlic walker. The 
results, of cour.-c, arc not so accurate, but the errors arc alw.ay.s 
in favor of the people. The .system is only applicable to very 
broken and difllcult ground, and is never tollowcd wherever the 
Kan can be safely employed. 

17. — Before the Putwaree-s and Lmnburdars wore dismiss- 
RccoEnS«ncc5 uken for cd to ihcir houics, they were required to 
raithfui execution of tncMtaro- cxecHtc rccogni'/.auccs, or “ Mochulkns,” 

binding themselves to prepare a faithful 

and accurate return of all tlic cultivated and culturablc lands in 

« 

the village ; if convicted of wilful concealment of lands, or of 
unjustly favoring or spiting any individual Asamcc, they were 
liable to line, or imprisonment, according to the discretion of tlic 
settlement officer. 


18. — At first starting, I did not prescribe any particular form 
Form of Registry, or Khus- of Bcgistry, or Kliusrcli. I left it to 

the Putwnrees to prepare tlic record of 
each man’s holding according to tlieir own fashion. All that I 
required was an abstract of tlic malgooznrcc area of cacli villam-, 
with sufficient detail to enable me to le^t tlic accuracy of the 
measurement, and to afford material for the distribution of the 
Government revenue, and preparation of the “ Khewnt,” or re- 
cord of individual liabilities. 




-A ‘-{•"•fiiii'-.M of t!ic li'-.-ifN iin'I'T wilirli this rc;:i«try 
pri jinn-/! is ';ivt'i) Wlow. 'J'lic on- 
(*' Kt.sir*-. cxjil.-matl'm mjiiirrfl is that the I’lif- 


.r,..* itn.h-r «ny syjtrni, was not ohli.sxod to jneasure each fir-ld 
■•n^i't.-lv. ■W'h. p'vcr two or thn-i- conti;;uoiis fields, Udongiiir^ 

!ovl adtivntor, lay to;,o.ther, and admitted of h/wg mca;nrcd in 
mn :s, he was at lil>-rty, to save trouble and time, to take their 
|,n.msions in the a-crropitc as one lioldinp, and to specify the 
umlv^r and names only of the fields so massed together. This 
[a^sification of the lands is also according to custom all over the 
jll. The distinction is not based on supposed variations ol 
,il \vhicb is alway.s open to error, and productive of immense 
-lud and misrepresentation, but on the number of crops raised, 
'his dassification, while it amounts to the same thing, and gives 
l.e detail of good and bad soils, is not liable to error, and can 
hvavs'bc tested and proved. “ Do-fuslcc,” or lands yielding 
louble crops, can be rccogni.ed by the eye of tl.c most inexpc- 
ionecd A man wlio would not know one soil from another, can 
acily di-^cover the roots of Maize, lying amidst a crop of young 
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■wheat. 'J’iic thiv<l variety nf foil, called by the people " Boiii 
Bunjur/’ means poor outlying lands, which will not admit of 
constant cultivation. After one .ce.a.sou\s tillage, the .‘^oil rcquiro.s 
to lie fallow for two or more harvests, when it is again in a con- 
dition to yield a hu'r crop. 


Tabulnr Torni of Kbusrch. 


22. — The heads of the Khusn'h 
are as follow.s. : — 
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23. — It will be observed that I have m.adc no mention of 
. the field Map or “ Shuirah in vogue 

Field map omitted. . / . t v 

in the JTovinccs. Ihc truth is, J dis- 
carded it altogether. Its compilation is always a work of infi- 
nite labour and difliculty ; and could never have been prepared 
by the agency I employed. Besides, my method was confessed- 
ly a rude substitute for the more elaborate .system prescribed by 
the Board of Uevenue : and the compilation of a field Map, even 
if it had been practicable, would not have been in unison witli the 
rapidity and freedom from form, which were tlic cliicf character- 
istics of my plan. 


2d. — ^The preparation of the " Slntjrah,” even where a 

Reasons of omission. profcssioiial Amccn is employed, is 

scarcely worth tlie c.\pcnHc and delay 
which it occasions. In many instances, if not altogether, I 
think the field Map might be dispensed with. I do not 
that the Shujrah” serves many vfduable purpose.s. Ad 
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moan ,o anggcs, is, il.a, iis miii.y ,, 

Ultli the lahonr and tunc if consnincf?, 

2.5.-WI,cn tl,c P.mvarco.s an, I Lnmbmdar., have rctutn- 

f early 

. rp, ^ appointed tor commencing the 
measure,., cnis Il.o v, Hagers a,e assembled, the mcas,..e.s come 

forn-anl ,n|], Iho.r “ leans” or rods, and (he work begins. 

2G.-Tl,ePul,varce 1, as bis .vriting materials, a nd stands 
DtBcriplion of Procedure, corner of the field. The Owner 

to point out the limits of his 
holding ; one measurer is employed to ascertain the length, and 
the othci the bicadth of the area to be measured. If the field 
is of irregular figure, the length and breadth are measured at 
^^\o or three diflcient places, and the average result recorded 
After performing their respective tasks, each measurer repairs to 
the Putwarce, and gives the number of “ kans,’/ The calculation 
is speedily made, and the entire contents of the field are entered 
in the registry, generally in the number of kunals. And this 
process is repeated until the entire area of the village is mea- 
sured and recorded, "While the measurers are at work, the Put- 
waree fills irp the other heads of the registry from his own ob- 
servation, The name of the Proprietor and of the Cultivator 
he probably knows, or at all events, he has only to ask, and a 
dozen voices are raised in reply. A glance will assure him 
whether the soil is “ do-fuslee” or, of a poorer description, and 
by the time the measurers come up, nothing is left but to enter 
the actual dimensions of the field. 

27. — If there is any dispute about the title or right of 
Disputed fields. Cultivation, the entry is left blank, to 

be filled up when a decision is passed. 


28. — The checks against fraud and imposition are many 
and efficient. One gi-eat objection to 
the introduction of the Hindoostanee 


Precautions against fraud. 
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■beegah is tlaat its dimensions and multiples are entirely unknown 
to tire people. The Government are thus deprived of one of 
the greatest safe-guards against error, and that is the vigilance 
and jealousy of the village community. "With the heegah mea- 
Bxnement, the people are quite at the mercy of the Ameen, and' 
•become quite bewildered with the technical phrases ostentati- 
ously and designedly paraded. The beegah and its multiples of 
“Diswaand Biswansee” are an unknown jargon to them ; and 
though they mechanically attend the movements of the surveyor, 
they are quite in the dark as to the results he is recording. 

, 29. — ^Now in adopting a system of measurement which 

is one of the hereditary institutions of the people, we provide 
a most efficient check upon the proceedings of the survey. 
Every villager is converted into a watchman. The Measurers 
and Putwafees are followed by a hundred eyes, and every A- 
namee not only looks to the careful measurement of his own 
fields, but he also attends to see that his neighhbours are not 
•unduly favored ; and that the same measure which has been 
dealt to him shall be meted out to others also. Even if he is 
not able to work out- the calculation, with the same rapidity; as 
the Putwaree, he will not fail to remember the “ kans”, of width ^ 
and breadth, and he can submit the account to any learned . 
^end in the village to he converted into kunals. ' - - 

. ^ 4 • ' ► 

30. — The Putwaree and the kan-hS-hs thus work-under 
the surveillance of men, the majority of whom are quite as 
iamiliar with details, and quite as competent to measure, 'as 
•themselves. It is almost impossible under such control to 
conceal any lands, or to show partiality or bias for or against 
any individual Asamee. The only way in which the jealousy 
fof the village could be set asleep, would be by supposing a 
'general combination of the community to underrate their res- ' 
pective holdings by one - uniform system qf deduction. But 
.'Such a combination is extremely difficult to organize and set in 
q)ractice ; and more especially among simple bodies, -such as 
agricultural commxmities in the hills. ' 


E 
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But even sujjposing that such a combination was form- 
ed, and false returns sent in, tliere are other checks at the 
disposal- of the settlement officer, which arc almost certain to 
expose tlic deceit. 


32. ’IVlicn the measurements arc completed, the Putwarea 

Modo of tc-!iitie tho ro. I’cpoi'ts the accomplishment to the Teh- 
tarns, or " Purjai.’' sccldar of the division. And when tho 

whole pergunah has been measured, the 
Tclisccldar visits cacii village, with a separate staff of “ Kanbahs”' 
and Kans” of his own. He takes the Piitwaree’s registry, 
and, at his discretion, measures some fifteen .or twenty fields in 
difierent portions of the village area. 


33. — The - results of his examination are given in a fly 
caf, whicli he sends direct .to me, and if tlie differences of his 
measurement, from that of the Putwaree, do not exceed five per- 
cent, the results arc accepted and approved. 


34. — And whenever ■. ■ any extraordinary discrepancy, ex- 
, „ coeding five per cent of the total area 

Extent of uiCcrcaco allow- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pd. is discovered, wljich, liowever, very 

rarely occurs, the people are direct- 
ed to vc-measurc their lands more carefully, and to sub- 
mit freslj returns as the previous measurcment has been dis- 
approved. 


35 , — Besides the scrutiny of the Tehseeldar, I make a point, 
when encamped in the neighbourhood, 

Further scrutiny hy my- „ 

to employ my mornings and afternoons 
in personally testing the accuracy „ of 
the village measurements. On the line of march, I always keep . 
one or two qualified measurers, and the requisite bamboos or ' 
Hans’” in attendance. At the boundaries of each village, I - 
am usually met by the Putwaree and village Lumberdars, and 
..whenever I think fit,' I break off from the road, and test the 
measurement of a few fields. 
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36. — ^Witli all these precautions, it will he difficult, if 

^ ^ „ , , not impossible, for fraud to escape de- 

Sufficiency of these checlcs. . ^ ^ . 

tection. I have been fortunate in the 
people with whom I have had to deal, and I have found these 
checks quite sufficient to ensiu-e correct and honest returns. In 
the Juswan Doon, where the lands are as open nearly as the 
plains, and the profits of the estate in the hands of a few pro- 
prietors, and consequently where there are infinitely gi’eater 
temptations and facilities to fraud, J have not as yet discovered, 
after the most careful and rigid scrutiny, any grounds for sus- 
pecting the accuracy of the details rendered to me. 

37. — In the Kangra district, I have had the most convinc- 

„ , , ing proof of the correctness of the areas, 

Remarkable proof, ? ^ 

and of the, classifications fm-nished by 
the people, in their adopting, by. unanimous consent, the identi- 
cal details, as the ground^work for distributing among themselves 
the sums assessed upon their estates. In the “ Khewut paper,” 
or record of liabilities, I not only ..find the same total of culti- 
vation, but the same proportions of “ Do-fuslee” and “ Ek-fnslee” 
soil, as entered in my notes before the assessment was fixed. 
A man may suspect .the areas furnished to him by the people, 
whose future payments and prospects those areas are intended to 
regulate ; but all ground for suspicion must be thoroughly re- 
moved when he observes the same total, even to the detail of 
good and inferior soils, unanimously adopted by the communi- 
ty as the standard by which to adjust and determine, for twenty 
years, their respective quotas of’ the public Revenue. 


Additional test available in 
thfe plains. 


38. — ^In the plains, the settlement officer would possess 
an additional test which was not avail- 
able to me in the Hills : and that is in 
the Mouzahwar or village Maps ot the 
Pmfessional Survey. In the hills, the cultivated lands are only 
a small proportion of the total area ot the village. For every 
hundred acres of cultivation there will, at least, be a hundred 
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41. — Between Oetober, 1849, and December, 1850, or 15 
Rcsuifi of appliMtion. months, I shall have measured and as- 
sessed a tract of country, paying twelve lakhs of Rupees ; I shall 
have decided all disputes connected witli tlic tenure of the land, 
and completed the settlement papers of two-thirds of the villages. 
The extent of Area, that I shall have gone over, amounts to 
many thousand square miles, and the cost to Government, will 
not exceed one Rupee for every mile of country. I invite 
inquiry and examination into my proceedings, confident that, 
with all this expedition, my measurements, will be found as 
correct, my assessments as equal, my decisions as matured, and 
my settlement papers as complete and comprehensive as the 
work of any settlement officer under the orders of the Board- 


November 29^A, 1850. 


(Signed), G. C. Barnes, 
-Deputy Commissioner. 
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BOUGH NOTES ON THE KHUTUKS OF THE 
TEKEE COUNTBY, AND KHUBAII ON THE 
BIGHT BANK OF THE INDUS BELOW ATOK. 
By Lieut. F. H. Pollock, Asststayit Coynmissioicr. 


Dated, April, 1850. 

The first Khuliik of note, .niid infiucncc regarding rvliom I 
First Khuttuk of note. can gct any information is Akorc, the 
founder of Akorah, lying one march on tlic Pc.simwur side of 
Atok. 


The Khutuk tribe, is said to trace' it.s descent from tlie 
Oriein or Uio trike, nnd Kurtauccs, from whom alr-o the Oni!:- 
othors, sprung from same zyCS of Tlivrilll, the Afrccdccs, Bllll- 

gushes, Hohmunds, Khuleels, and Da- 
oodzyes, claim descent. The Kurtanees v/crc called also Bur- 
dooranees, in contradistinction to the Dooranee.*, nov/ divided into 
Populzyes, Bamizj-es, Suddozyes, Noorzyes, Alelrozye, Eeufzrc', 
Alezye, and Barukzye (divided into Hohorriedzye, arid 
zye.) Akore came from Shurval, near the Wozeeree ~ 

place called at that tim e Hussem a'^'driov/ kr. 0 V’ria.r— — 
bogha, near to Dursumm-"-". an ;r.-:-rr.,e:.daat viJky^ 
Meeranzye, which lies 'betwe^;.-, JP;r.-oo a ad 
to have been accompanied hv o: ;/> relad'--' 
and 8,000 other men. of Hi.v'"ah 
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At that timo Koliat and Tcrec, weve governed by the 
Enrly lilstory of tlio tribo. Oi'ukzycs. Akore with his adventurers 
drove the Orukzyes from Tcrec, and- held that country, their 
opponents retiring on Kohat, at which place the Bungushes, ris- 
ing on them and joining the Khutuks, they were driven fairly 
out of the country to Tiiyruh. Tuppee, a village lying 3 miles 
S. E. of Kohat, and on the Kalabagh road, is pointed out as the 
spot wlicre the engagement took place between the Khutuks 
and Bunguslics on one side, and the Orukzycs on the other ; after 
the battle the conquerors distributed the country, making a range 
of hills, which divides Guddukhcil, and Luchee, the boundary be- 
tween the Khutidcs and Bungushes. This range still forms 
the boundary botrveen the two tribes. The Khutuk country 
extended to Rcsce, a village near to, and above, Mukhud on 
the Trans-Indus side. There were then two divisions of the 
tribe, Turcc and Bolulc. On the country being divided, Choun- 
tra, DulHn, and Dma-ah fell to the former, and from Boluk sprung 
two branches Khurrum and Senec. Jouliaee, Ghurzundye, and 
Unjookhulu lie in one valley, and belong to Khurrum, and the 
Senec branch possesses from Teree to Purshai. Akore, and his 
followers having entered the country as adventurers left their 
wives and families at Kurbagha, and liad diflSculty afterwards in 
bringing them to their adopted country. 


■When, by a stratagem, they had induced their famiBes to 
join them, they settled down at a hill four kos west of Atok, 

11. j of o olirinp. nf“ Alinlr Snliih” flip, fnthp.r nfKa- 


called Toombala atashrincof“Abuk Sahib” the father ofKa- 

ka^' sahib, the founder of the Kakakhail. 
Pusiitoo for undo. They Were in the habit at this time of 

• plundering in the Geedur GuUee pass and from there to K owshera. 


When Ukbur Shah came from Hindoostan towards Kabul, 
arriving at Atok, he issued a proclamation to the effect that he 
was willing to pay a handsome reward to any one undertaking to 
protect the'road from Atok to Peshawnr. Akore, on hearing 
tHs, presented himself to the King, and offered to perform the re- 
qn^d service ; he is said to have xeSissd an offer of pay, and to 
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have asked instead for a gi'aut of land, his followers being num- 
erous. Ulvhur, granting his request, gave him from Khafrahad on 
the East to Eowsheva on the West, and from Tuhnee, a village 
across the Kabul river to the Alreedee village of]\Iusudun’ah on 
the south, where a high range fonns a natural boundary. Dul- 
lozye, and Ispeenkhak were also made over to him, and in addi- 
• tion, he was allowed the privilege of levying certain duties at the 
Akorah Ferry. He now for the first time commenced taking reve- 
nue from his people ; from the Baluk Clan he took l-4th of the pro- 
duce ; 2 Ks. per plough, and 15 Rupees per well (25 Rs. on those 
he built, himself, and made over to cultivators.) The Turec 
Clan held land from Khairabad to Howsliera, paying 1-lOth of 

» Known as «• choyi or ck " producc, and a cattle tax-- and 3 Rs. 

per bulcra of land, besides the revenue 
paid in kind ; from Neelutghasha to Senee and Klnimim, 2 Rs. 
were levied on each house. 

He is said to have made the following arrangements for the 
Khutuk salt mines : — 


Former Revenue derived At the Jutta mine 

from Saitmino. Khutuks^ 9 buUock loads per Rupee. 

Afreedees 7. 

1 Rupee per camel load being charged to all classes. 

At the Malgeen mine. 

12 Brdlock loads per R. for all classes. 

3 Camel do. 

At that period excavations had not been made at any of 
the other mines now existing. 

At Shudeepore on the Indus, 4 kos above Khushalghur, 
there was a guard for the maintenance of which a tax of 1 Rupee 
for seven bullock loads of salt was levied, and the Munshee at 
that place was allowed one pice per load. 

F 
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At Chonntrn a tax of o JU, per house v/as Jened, no part of 
the JJcvciiuc l)eiii- taken in kind. 

Forty one yoara arc .«.nirl to liavc elapsed beirreen the death 
nrrr.>-r inr.-! i.Vvcr.up. Akorc, and liis entertainment by Uk- 

•‘^hali, JIc u-as murdered by the Ba- 
ll. Clan .nt a place called Peer Subuk, befu'cen Akora and AoTr- 
ehcr.a, and hi- eldest r'on, 'Jahiya Khan, .succeeded him. He was 
called to Ikdhi, by the rcigDW/' power, confirmed in theposses- 
.••ion.s of hi-^ father, and alloived to return home. He is said to 
have oovernr'd the Khutnks for Gl years, nt the end of which 
time he was murdered with his son Allum Khan, His eldestson 
iSlmlibar. Khan succeeded him. After a reign of 31 3 mars he was 
killed by an arrou* wound in the iiead, at Kumalzye inEusufeye, 
wlicre he had gone to rescue some cattle. After Shahbaz, came 
Ills eldest son, the celebrated Ifhooshal Khan. On his presenting 
liimsclf nt Lahore to Shah Jehan, to be confirmed as chief of the 
Khutuks that monarch ordered him first to proceed with his Khut- 
uks to the Fort of Tnraghur in Ajmere, which was held by a re- 
billcous Kuwab. Two of the Shah’s Generals, Nuwab Bahadoor- 
Khan and Assalut Khan had invested Taraghur, but could not take 
it. Khoosbal Khan went to their assistance, stormed the Fort, per 
forming prodigies of valor, and returning to Lahore, met with a 
gracious reception. Shah Jehan is said to have given him four 
lakhs of Rupees, and a yearly grant of a lakh and a half on the 
condition of his pro^^ding 500 horse-men and 1,000 foot-men for 
the king's service, and remaining himself in attendance. The Khut- 
nksare said to have remained under Kdiooshal Khan for 50 years 
till the accession of Aurung Zeb, who, being at enmity with Shah 
Jehan, his father, and knowing Khooshal Khan to be a faithM ser- 
vant of the latter, disgraced him, and imprisoned him for 6 years, 
After which, great disturbances broke out among the hill tribes, 
and Anrung Zeb releasing Khooshal Khan, dismissed him with 
honor, giving him his own riding horse. On.retuming home he 
gave the reins of Government to his son Ashruf Khan. Ashruf 
had a brother, Buhram Khan, and Kaka Sahih had a son> 
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Ziaoodcen. Tkc latter perauaded Bviln-aw to endeavour to 
usurp Ins eldest lirotlier’s place. Aslinif becoming aware of 
Ziaoodeen’s schemes, imprisoned him. Am-ung Zebc hearing of 
this, called Ashruf Khan to him, and he died in prison 
by his own hand 5 his son Mohomed Ufzul Khan succeeded, 
and is said to have governed 61 years. He had two sons, 
aiohomed Ali Khan and Sadoolah Khan. Hohomed Ali go- 
verned at Akorc, and Sadoolah at Tercc. On the death of Ma- 
homed Afzul Khan, a quarrel arose between these two brothers, 
and the elder one taking a force went against Tcrce ; being worst- 
ed, he returned to Akora, and his brother went against that place. 
Being again successful he drove Mahomed Ali to retire on Kow- 
shera, and assumed the management of both Tercc and Akora. 

From Sadoolah Khan descended six sons : — Saadut Khan, 
JaffirKhan, KooshalKhan, Shahbaz Khan, ShuraputKhan and 
Mahomed Afzul Khan. Khooshal Khan, appearing more able 
than his brothers, his father placed him over Tercc. 

At this period IMahomed Shah ruled at Dclhic, and Nadir 
Shah at Persia Ahraud Shah Dooranec succeeded the latter. 
On moving towards Hindoostan, Ahmud took Saadut Khan, son 
of Sadoolah, into service with some of the Khutuks. Lushkar 
Khan (a son of Mohomed Ali Khan, who, as mentioned before, 
had retired to Nowshera) learning that Akora was weak from the 
departure of Saadut Khan, attacked th.at place by night, murdered 
Sadoolah Khan, his son Jaffir Khan, and plundered the 
place. On the news reaching Khooshal Khan at Tcree, he as- 
sembled his people with all despatch, and marched on Akora. 
Lushkur Khan finding himself unequal to engage him, fled to 
Nowshera, across the Kabul river ; being pursued, he fled to Eu- 
sufzye, and afterward to Boner. Leaving his family there, he pro- 
ceeded to Hindoostan, and took service with Nuwab Munoo 
Khan in the Dekan. Khooshal Khan wrote to Ahmud Shah de- 
tailing the murder of his father, and mentioning dhe refuge place 
of Lushkar Khan. Ahmud Shah caused the latter to be seized 
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and made over to .Snndut Khan, wlio imprisoned, and nltimatcl- 
madc away will, I,im. After this Al.mud Shah placed Khooshal 
IChan at J croc, and Saadnl Ivlian at Akorn. 

On the advance of a iMahratln force against Ahmud Shah 
and on its arriving at Afok, Khooshal Khan assembling a force, 
crossed the Indus ; on which the j\rnhrattas retired to Husun Ab- 
dal. A figlit took place there, and Khooshal Khan lost his life. 

{Shortly after Ahmnd »Shnh advanced from Peshawur, and 
drove back the ^larhattas. lie made Sfiadut Khan a Sirdar for 
his brotlicr’.s services, and gave him eonntiy as far as Jelum. 
iShahbaz Khan succeeded his brother Khooshal at Teree. 

On Ahmud Shah’s death, Timoor Shah gave Saddut Khan 
the title of Surfuraz Khan. On the death of the latter Shahbaz 
Khan succeeded liim, and on liis nephews Nooroola Khan, Asuf 
Khan, and Ashruf Khan, becoming of age, he made Asuf Khan, 
Governor of Akora, with the two others under him, as Naibs, 
while he himself went to Teree, made over the Government to his 
son iVlunsoor Khan, and retired from publie life. Mimsoor Khan in 
a short time made room for his younger brother, Kasir Khan, who 
ruled ten years. On his death Ursula Khan sueceeded him, in 
the reign of Slohomcd Shah. Ursula had a son, Feroze Khan, 
who waited on !Mohomed Shah, and procured the Khanshipof the 
Khutuks for himself, thus unseating Ursula. The latter was kill- 
ed by Nadir Ali Khan, son of Munsoor Khan. His younger bro- 
ther Kliooshal Khan waited on Feroze Khan, was received kindly 
and installed at Teree ; Nadir Ali Khan retiring to Dursum 
mund. Four years afterwards Feroze Khan died, and was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son. Abas Klian. A quaiTel arose between him 
and Khooshal Khan. Abas Khan sent for Khooshal, and murder- 
ed him ; his property fell to his wife Furkhoonda, (known as 
hlomunee).^- Abas Khan after the mmder, marched on Teree, 
but the people with one voice di sclaimed him as their ruler, on 

- . ^ Momunoo” in Pushtoo means “ woman." 
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nccount of t!ie murder, and recalled Nadir Ali Klian from Dun^u- 
mmund. Abas Khan retired from ]\lukhorce (one march cast of 
Teree,) to Akhora. 

Nadir Ali Khan had, as before mentioned, murdered Ursula 
Khan. In revenge for this S}nid Khan, who had been the con- 
fidential servant of Ursula, took his life. Syud Khan resides at 
present at Gomut, halfway between Kohat and Khushalgurh. He 
is a sort of Naib to Koaja Llohomcd Khan, the present ICardar, 
from whom he receives a handsome allowance. 

To Nadir Ali Khan succeeded ShahbazKhan, son of Ursula 
Khan, for six months, when Bulmul Khan, brother of Nadir Ali, 
came against Teree, conquered it, and made Russool Khan (ne- 
phew of Nasir Khan and son of Hussun Khan) his Deputy. Bul- 
mul governed for 6 months, when Abbas Khan was called to La- 
hore by Bunjeet Singh, and retm^ring wth aKhalsa force came 
. against Teree, and displaced Bulmul Khan. Bulmul took refuge, 
with the Barulcs, (a Khutulr tribe, to this day only partially un- 
der the control of the Teree Kardar,) and Rusool Khan, with the 
Afireedees. Fmrkhoonda also, the widow of Khooshal Khan, fled 
firom Teree to Chounti'a, taldng -until her the present Kardar of 
Teree, Khoaja Mohomed Khan, whom she had adopted. I have 
taken ,great pains to ascertain the truth of this, and am able con- 
fidently to state, that Khoaja Mohomed Khan was adopted by 
Furkhoonda, the -uddow of Khooshal Khan. Indeed the Khan 
himself admits this to be the case. I lay stress upon this be- 
cause last year there was an attempt to pass him off as son 
of Khooshal Khan. ■ 

To resume the narrative, Abas Khan recalled Rusool 
Khan from the Afreedees, imprisoned him for two years, and at 
the expiration of that period, released, and made him Naib ofTerec. 

After this, Sirdar Sultan Mohomed Khan, and Yar Mohom- 
ed Khan, Barukzye, enticed Abas Khan into Peshaumr, and 
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made away with him, hy means of poison, it is said. They estab- 
lished Nujuf Khan, son of Asuf Khan at Akora, and confirmed 
Rusool Khan in his Naihship at Teree, making him pay a year- 
ly tribute of eight horses, and ten camels to the Kohat Governor 
Nuwab Sumund Khan, Banikzye, who enjoyed also the profits 
of the Malgeen salt mine. Khuwas Khan, younger brother of 
, , ■ the murdered Abas, , went to . Muharaja Eunjeet Singh, wiio, 

' giving him assistance, enabled him to retake Akora and Teree ; he 
• ' governed for six months. Hubeeb Khan was, at first, his Naib at 
; ■ Teree, and afterwards Meean Futoo of the Kakakliail j the latter 
‘ managed to seize Rusool Khan, but he effected his escape on the' 

- road to Akora. Khuwas was ruined by Khurtik Sing, who hap- 
- . ; pened to he farorahle to Nvjuf Khan ; upon some pretext be got 
. - Khuwas to meet him at Atok, and imprisoned, and earned him 
off, to Lahore. He was released six months afterwards on Run- 
jeet Singh’s becoming dangerously ill, and ordering all captives 
• . to be released. Khuwas was met on his way back, by the pre- 
sent Moh’omed Ufzul Khan Khutuk, (now in the Khurra count- 
ry) who, feigning ^eat friendship, accompanied him as far as the 
■■ shrine of Meerzagool near Dulezye, where he murdered him. 
Rusool Khan then became suprerne at Teree. Sultan Mohomed 
• bringing a force from Peshawur unseated him, and made Bulmul ■ 
Khan, Governor, paying to the Barukzyes 5,000 Rupees, and the 
receipts 'of the Malgeen' Salt mine. 

. One year after this, * Rusool Khan, returned with a 
, . , . Sikh force from Bunco, and recover- 

♦ He had given his son ^ 

Sher6 Dil Kiianas a hostage to ■ cd his position ^ at this time Bccr Ma- 
ths Sikh Governor at Bunco, homed Khan, Barukzye, had become 
ruler at Kohat ; for two years he- is said not to have interfered 
.with the Teree countiy. 

. On Shere Dil Khan, (the hostage,) escaping from Lahore 

■ • where he had been sent. Peer Mohomed going against Teree, 

^ . .assessed it -fit Rs. 12,000, besides the receipts of the Jutta and 

■ : , Malgeen mines, MeerSydim Shah took the contract of Khonim 
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and Sence at Ks. 6,000, and Ensool Klian took Bamk Durali 
and Teree for Es 6,000. The Dooranecs placed their own ser^'anta 
to collect the salt duties at Jutta and Malgcen. 

This arrangement appears to have lasted lor about four 
years, after which Biilniul Khan offered Es. 16,000 for the whole 
of the Teree country, and this ended in the two Contractors, 
Sydim and Eusool Khan, having to pay Es 8,000 each, till the 
conquest of Peshawur by the Sikhs about four years later. 

On the arrival of Hurce Singh at Peshawur, Peer ^Mahomed 
Khan retired, by the Hungoo and Khumim route, to Kabul.'"’ 

Two months elapsed before a »Sikh Governor was sent to 
Kohat. Dm-ing this time, Eusool Khan sent to Sydun Shah, 
requiring him to retire from Luchec ; he refused, and Eusool 
Khan marching on Luchec was repulsed, and rclmmcd to Teree. 
Sydun Shah, in retaliation made.friends with Bulmul Khan, and 
with his assistance invested Teree for a whole month. In the 
meantime Utur Singh, Sindanrvala, had been appointed Sikh 
Governor of Kohat, and had arrived at that place. Eusool 
Khan managed to send his brother jehangeer Khan, from Teree 
to the Sirdar, on which Bulmul Khan and Sydun Khan, losing 
courage, the former fled to Chountra and the latter to the Afree- 
dees Eusool Khan, finding himself once more lice, refused to 
come in, and pay his respects to the Sikh Governor, on which 
Balmul Khan, and Sydun Shah rvere recalled, and sent with a 
Sikh Force against Teree. Bulmul lost heart on the road, but 
Sydun Shah accompanied the force and took Teree, Eusool 
Khan fleeing. Sydun Shah and Shabaz Khan, (son of Ursula 
Khan) were established at Luchee, and Teree, and a Sikh Tirana 
was posted at the latter place, A revenue of Es. 22,000 Boo- 
raneewal, and the salt profits was demanded, the salt mines 
being left in the hands of the contractors. 


* The Afghans made 12 marches from Peshawur to Kabul, ■via Kohat. Guns can 
he taken on their carnages nearly the whole way. 
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Sulnn ' hnh /JciI ou ? jfcr ^^incJi'is ilcmnnding a Losfngc from 
Mni, nji.I .'sJinhhar- f.jJJinrr*] hin example. Bulmul Khan again 
too.\ fip' njrsnn'ri'nn'Dt n} lervc.tiU Koli.at fv.as given by the 
t'U'.h itovcTJuncnt to iStihnn ^folionicd Khan, then at Lahore,, 
the S:lh Thnnnh? Teinnining at Kohat, nnd Terce, bv order 
of {lie ^Muli.nmja. 


Kn ‘-•ool JCh.nn 15 F.aitl (o ii.avc stirred np the Khutuks 
.agnitift (he iSikhs .at Tcrcc, .and taking alarm, they left vrith the 
intention of joining the Koh.at Thannah. They arc said to hare 
-100, but prokabh* avere far short of that The 
Ivliutuks failing on them near the Jutta mine, they mere .all 
munlored avith Jv.am Singh, their Jeader, and Bnsool Khan 
t\onin became nilex .at Torce. The Kohaf Thanah fared better, 
bein': safelv- escorted to the nrer br Khoaja i^rohomed Edian, 
B.anikrve. 

About a year and a half after this, Sirdar ilohomed Ivhan 
arriving at Kohat, called in Eusool Khan, and required an 
increase of Eevenuc : finding the Sirdar prepared to enforce his 
claim he paid down 3,000 Es. and, returning to Teree, threw off 
allegiance. 

The Sirdar went against him : he retired, and Bulmul Klism, and 
Sydim Shall occupied his place, at a rent of Es. 27,000. After 
this Sultan Mohomed went to L.'ihore, and Bnhnuk Eb.-m failed 
to collect the revenue. Eusool Eh.an on this returned, a fight 
ensued at Lnchee between lum and Srdun Shah ; the latter w.os 
worsted, and came to Kohat. Sulban IVTohomed hearing of this, 
returned from Lahore, and sent his nephew Khairoolah ELan, 
and Srdun Shah against Teree. Thev ejected Eusool, and 
placed Shahbas at Teree, with Sydun Shah under him, at 
Lnchee, the revenue being fixed at Es. 22,000. Eusool took 
refuge at Banik, Hs adherents deserting him, repaired to Shahbar j 
being thus deserted, .and in desp.'iir, he waited on Saltan 3Ioho- 
med at Peshawar, offered 10 horses, 20 camels and Es. 40,000 


0 
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for the contract of Teree, and his offer was accepted ; his mle ex- 
tended to his death, which occurred about seven years afterwards. 

Sultan Mahomed betrothed his grandson, (son of Khaja 
Mahomed) to Kusool Tvhan’s daughter, and gave his 
own daughter in marriage to Rusool’s son, * Futteh Jung, 
Now living otToroo with This explains liis long tenure of office, 
his mother. jg g^id to have died of the plague. 

On his demise, his wife placed her adopted son, Khaja Mahomed 
Khan, (the present Contractor), in the place of her luisband. In 
about a year, a quarrel arose between him and Sultan Maho- 
med, just as Major Taylor was marching h-om Peshawur to 
Bunoo, with a Sihh Force. Khaja ]\Iahomed made himself 
most useful to that Officer, feeling perhaps, (though I have no 
right to analyze his motives), that Sultan Mahomed was becom- 
ing ill disposed to him, and that he might require friends. After 
Major Taylor had reached Bunoo, the Sirdar sent for Khaja 
Mahomed to Peshawur, and confined him, giving Teree to his 
own son Mahomed Surwur Khan, and the Naibship to Syud 
Khan. Khaja Mahomed’s case was somehow brought to the 
notice of Lieut. -Col. Lawrence, on which Sultan Mahomed taking 
fright, dismissed Khaja hlahomed, gmng him a grant of land at 
Chumbai, (a Bungush village, six miles south of Kohat.) Subse- 
quently to this, Busool’s widow, F urkhoonda, fell out with Maho- 
med Smrwra: Khan, raised the Khutuks, and ejected him. 

Mahomed Surwur, thinking that Khaja Mahomed (Khut- 
uk), was concerned in this, sent off in haste to Kohat to his bro- 
ther Khaja Mahomed,- (Barulrzaie,) to imprison his Khutuk 
namesake. The latter is said to have been on his way to Chum- 
bai, and to have met Mahomed Surwur’s messenger, who not re- 
cognizing him, explained his errand. Khaja Mahomed hastened 
on to Teree, and became ruler. At that time Sultan Mahomed 
had come to Kohat with Mrs. Lawrence. An expedition against 
Teree, is said to have been averted by an admonishing letter 
from Colonel Lawrence to the Shdar. 


G 
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On the Banikzaies becoming' in possession of Pesha'mir, and 
on Colonel Lawrence’s airival at Kobat, Khaja Mabomed re- 
mained at Tcrce, but ■^Oicn bis namesake, and ifahomed Azim 
Kban, retired from Bunco, .be fled from Teree, and the place 
was pillaged bv the Dooranccs for some davs. When the Doo- 
ranecs retired towards Kabul, Kbaja Mahomed sent bis cousin, 
Sbabbaz Kban, to Major Tajdor’s camp, then at Lukee, and 
came himself to settle matters at Kobat, 

The pedigree of the Khutuk chiefs maj not be out of 
place here. 


.Allndcd (o in n franslafion 
of Pushtoo poctryin ‘‘Elphin- 
stone's Kabul." 

and Kboosbal Kban. 


From Akore, Tabija Kban, Kboosbal, 
Ashruf Kban, Afzil Kban, Asudoola, 
Sbabbaz or Surfuraz Kban, Kasir Kban, 


After Khoosbal’s death, bis wife Furkboonda married Eusool 
Kban, and on bis death gave the management of the countij to 
her adopted son, Kbaja 3fabomed Kban, as before related. Her 
own son, Fiittcb Jung Kban, is now about 10 or 11 years old.' 

Having now given a I'ongb sketch of the Khutuks from 
the time of Akore down to the present, I -will attempt to give a 
brief account of those heads of the tribe, whose country lies 
along the i-ight bank of tbe Indus, and in the Peshawxrr District, 
but not connected with Kohat. When Khuwas Khan was murder- 
ed at Khurah, by Mahomed Afzul Khan, as mentioned before, 
iNujuf Khan (son of Usuf Khan,) father of Mahomed Afzul 
Khan, became ruler of Akora. 

jSTujuf Khan had a sister, (now living in Peshawur), who 
married Meer Abmud Kban, son of Sirdar Zurdad Kban ; she bad 
three daughters by him. Sultan Mahomed Kban married one, 
Peer Mahomed Khan another, and Syud Mahomed Kban' tbe 
third. From this connection Kujuf remained ruler for some 
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yenrs, paying 12,000. Es. yearly to Sultan Mnliomed IClian. 
When Huveo Singh seized Peshamir, ISTujuf Khan fled to Keelah, 
in the Kluitulc hills on the hank of the river, and the Sikhs 
gained possession of Akora, building Forts at Jehangeera, and 
Peshavruv.. 

At this time the present Jafir Khan, cousin of the murder- 
ed Khmvas Khan, vas with Ursula Khan, Zaidawal (a notorious 
freebooter yet living). When Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk left Loo- 
diana, Jafir Khan took service with Captain Wade, accompany- 
ing him to Jelalabad, whence he returned, being dismissed.' It 
is said that b}* the help of Ursula Khan, and Chutur Singh, ho . 
managed to eject Kujuf Khan from Ncelab, Hosain Khan be- 
coming head at Khura. Jafir afterwards managed to unseat 
Hosain Khan also, who was afterwards killed in attempting to 
regain his position. 

General Avitabile is said to have taken penalty bonds from 
Jafir Khan, and Nujuf Khan, that they should not enter each 
other’s borders. 

‘ When Colonel Lawrence entered Peshawm’, both waited 
on him, and were confinned in their possessions. The Shahza- 
deh affirms, that in the second Sikh campaign, Jafir Khan waited 
on Chutur Singh with 1000 footmen, while Nujuf Khan went 
to Peer Mohomed Khan at Peshawur. Nujuf Khan is said 
to have been mm'deredj about the time of the fall of Mooltan, an 
enemy getting access to him, as he was sleeping in the Fort of 
Jehangeera. Mohomed Afzul Khan succeeded him. According to 
the Shazedeh Jafir Khan was the first man to enter, and plunder 
the Fort of Atok, vfhen Major Herbert retired. 

(Sd.) F. B. Pollock, 

Assistant Commissioner, 
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TJjc foicgoing Jiotcs ivere Ti'Tittcn some time since. After 
completing them, I -prepared and sent into Peshaivur, detailed 
/statements, shelving the population, cultivation, position, &c,, of 
cacli Village ; also an abstract statement of the four Tupas ; it 
now, therefore, onlj remains to give a short Geographical sketch 
of the Khuluk countrj-, shewing its border, and neighboiu-s, also 
to endeavour to explain the method hitherto adopted in collecting 
the Revenue. 

The Khutuk portion of the Kohat district, is bounded on 
the N’orth, by the Khura Klmtuks, under Meer Afeul Khan, 
•svho holds the country in Jaghcer ,* and to the west of these by 
the independant tribe of Jowakec Afreedees ; on the East 
by the River Indus, from near the Village of Khushal Ghur to 
Resec, a distance of about iive miles. On the South East by the 
Shukerdurah, or Taghorce country (lying opposite to Mukud 
on the Trans-Indus side,) held in Jaghcer by Gholam-Mustaplia- 
Khan, and to the west of these by the Bungee Khail (in the 
Kalabagh angle of the Dcrah-Ismail-Khau District,) and still 
more westerly by a i-ange of hills separating the Chounti-a plain 
from EsauKhail, (also in the Derah District), and known I be- 
lieve by the name of Lawag-urli, and inhabited by the indepen- . 
dent Khutuks of the Baruk Tribe. On the West by the Wuzeer- 
ee Khail, (separating it from Bunoo), to the North of this by 
the Wuzeeree hills, and further north by the independent Bun- 
gushes, or Upper jlleeranzaie. On the North and West also, 
some Hungoo and Kohat or Bajizaie villages lie adjacent to 
Khutuk villages. This brief description, added to the notes 
given of each village separately, will I trust shew cleaidy the 
general outline of this tract of country. 

The Khutuk Revenue has been hitherto collected in so irregu- 
lar a manner that to convey an idea of the system, I find it ne- 
cessary to give the accounts, in detail, of one or more villages in 
each Tupah. There are four Khutuk Tupahs Senee, Khurum, 
Teree, and Chountra or Baruk. 
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Lucbee being tbe most important Seuee village, I will give 
its acconnts in detail *. — 

Luchee, Upper and Lower. 


Land Eevenue, • • Es. 

An item kno-svn as “ nndaz”, taken in 
excess of tke land revenue in all tkc Tupahs, 

excepting Cliountra, 

Skate ’of camel and korse tax, 1 

House tax from Non-Cultivators, 

Plougk tax, 

Goat and sheep tax, 


757 0 0 


3G0 0 0 
130 13 0 
144 3 0 
814 0 0 
24 ’O 0 


Total, Es. 2,260 0 0 


Additional taxes hitherto levied on account of tlic Con-^ 
tractor and his establishment : — 


These taxes are now ens- MahaputtcC or Fouj- 




pended till the orders of tho darCC 

Board ore received. A tolcra- ^ 

bly fall account of them was ICC, 

89 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

given by me, several months l^Iunslli, 

50 

0 

0 

since. I am obliged to give the SliagliaSSCC, 

4 

0 

0 

native names of these taxes. NazirCC, 

4 

0 

0 

Marriage tax (Kut Khodai,) 

12 

0 

0 

Pushm, or wool tax, 

8 

0 

0 

Total, Es 

177 

8 

0 

Total of receipts, 

2,437 

8 

0 


The Khutuk villages well under control, v/ith the cxcept^”^ 
of the Chountra Tupah, pay land revenue as follovrs : ' 
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For inigntcd landj- half the produce; lands dependant on 
T.ikp in ksn'J. onc-foiirth. 

Tlic faxes taken from the Cultivators, are calculated bj the 
number ot ploughs. The item knoum as ‘‘ iindnz/' has for some 
time been levied yearly ; it increases or lessens according to the 
prosperity of the village, and originated in the Headman’s bsa-mn^^ 

, , CO 

contributions from flic Zemindars, on the plea that the Hooranees 
had demanded an increased revenue from him. An explanation 
of the camel and liorsc tax is ncccssaiy. In addition to the money 
revenue, the Hooranees took yearly from tlie Hhutuks a tribute 
of 20 camels, and ten horses, the camels to be worth 50 Eu- 
pces each, and the horses 100 Eupees each. This tax is now 
collected in money. 

The house tax from Non-Cultivators is collected at the rate 
FerraerJr taVon frora cuUi- pf o JR^ipees per honse, per season, or 4 

Ta;o..,ak.o.bntabo:bhcdI.3t ^ 

j-car, br orJcr, causing: a lo-s ^ 

of Rj. SCO in this viiiago rate of 4 Es. (Dooranee,) per 

nioac. annum for each plough or Co.’s Es. 3-11- 

The goat and sheep tax is paid at the rate of 1 Eupee per 
Known as " cbcyl-o-ek.'’ season, or 2 per annum for each 20 horns. 

Khaja Mohomed Khan generally sub-rented Luchee. The 
Lessee took Hh of the produce, and in addition Es. 360 (“imdaz.”) 

The share of the camel and horse tax fell on the Cultivators 

In addition to Es. 2,437-8, the former revenue of Luchee, 
including both the Government dues, and the Kardar’s, Sum- 
und Khan of Luchee offered an extra sum of Es. 470-6 to 
Khaja* Mohpmed Khan, for the sub-lease ot the village for the 
year 1850, and obtained the contract ; but it seldom occurs that 
a middleman steps in between the Kardar and lumberdars as in 
the case of Luchee. 
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In the Khoorum Tupah, Ismail Khail and Sodhul may be 
taken as fair samples : — 

Ismail Khail. 


Land Berenue, 

... 283 

0 

0 

••• ••• 

... 118 

0 

0 

Share of Camel and horse tax, ... 

... 16 

0 

0 

Total 

... 417 

0 

■ 0 

Additional Taxes hitherto levied.' 



Muhaputee and Foujdaree. 

... 21 

6 

0 

Furashee, 

... 2 

0 

0 

Munshi, 

... 14 

0 

0 

Shgahassee, 

2 

0 

0 

Nazhee, ... 

... 2 

0 

0 

Excavators of Salt at tiie Marriage tax (kut 

• • • 



Jatta mine whicli is adjacent 




to Ismail Khail. Khodai). 

... 3 



Tax on salt mines. 

... 55 

0 

0 

Pushum or Wool tax,, 

... 2 

13 

0 

Total, 

... 101 

13 

0 

Sodhul. 




Land Bevenue...., 

... 8G 

0 

0 

#•« »• 

... 1.30 

0 

0 

Share of Camel and horse taxes, ... 

... 30 

0 

0 

Plough tax, . . 

... 42 

0 

0 

Ko house tax. 





Total, 


• « 


288 0 0 
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Jidditional Taxes hitherto levied. 


Muhapiitee, 

• •• ••• ••• 

' 6 

8 

0 

Tukhminun, 

••• ••• 

6 

0 

0 

Fm-asheOf 

••• «•« ••• ••• 

2 

0 

0 

Miinshi, 

••• ••• ••• 

4 

8 

0 

Shughassee, 

•*« ««• ••• 

2 

0 

0 

Nazir, 

••• ••• ««• ••• 

2 

0 

0 

Puslium or wool tax, 

••• 

1 

11 

0 


Total 

24 

11 

0 

Total of Keceipts, . . 

• 

312 

11 

0 

The above Villages are 

never sub-rented. 




Tupah Tepee, 

Village Kupbagha, 



ReveBiie, 

•*« ••• 

687 

0 

0 

Undaz, ... ... 

• •• «• * * * 

140 

0 

0 

Share of camel tax, ... 


J98 

0 

0 


Total },025 0 0 


Additional Taxes. 


Muhaputee, 
Fuxashee, 
Munshiy.. 
Shagliassee, 
Faziree, ... 


104 0 0 
1 8 0 
17 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 


Total 128 8 0 


Total of Beceipts ^.. ••• Bupees, 1,153 8 0 
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Yillage Mukhoree. 


Calculated at. ' . 

_ ^ •'■Revenue, 

5 of the produce. ' 

413 

0 

0 

No undaz levied 

• • • « • • 

• 



Share of camel tax, . . 

• « • « « « 

33 

0 

0 

House tax, 

• 

35 

0 

0 

Sheep and goat tax, (Glieyl o 

ek,) 

24 

0 

0 


Total 

505 

0 

0 

Additional 

Taxes. 




Kotwalee, 


... 1 

8 

0 

Muliuputee, 



... 54 

4 

0" 

Tukhminun, 

• • • • • • 

... 6 

0 

0 

Furashee, 

• • • • • • 

... 0 

13 

0 

Munshi, 

• • • • • 

... 14 

8 

0 

Shughassee, 

• « * • • • 

... 1 

4 

0 

Naziree, 

• • • • • • 

... % 

0 

0 

Marriage tax, 



... 4 

0 

0 

Pushum, or wool, Tax, ... 

• • • 

... 2 

0 

0 

Total, 

... 86 

5 

0 

Total of receipts, ... 


... 591 

5 

0 


Tupah Ghountra. 

In tills Tupali, tlie land Revenue appears never to have 
lecn fixed according to the produce of the year, but to have 
>cen calculated by what the IvliutulvS call “ Loogahs,” and I am 
iven to understand, that the same custom obtains in the Khalsa 
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of the IV-iliawiir District in tlic Unnur Villages, Loogal. 
ill Pu-'htno, sigiiifu's sinokcj and the custom appears to have 
(h>sri-nd''il from n very barharoin time, when the ruling power 
to.)]: revt'iiue from any one from wliose house smoke issued, it 
hung presumed, that as tlie owner could cook a dinner, 
he could ationl to pay rovemic also, Formcriv there are said 
to hav(‘ been 1000 Loogahs pnying 2.5 Rs. per season, or 30 per 
annum. Tlie ]..oogalH liave now risen to Rs. 26 per season. 
1 his rate has lieon ostahlished about four years, but only 453 
Loogahs pay revenu-’ to the Kardars. The remaining ones are 
citlier taken bv the headmen of villatres, or Iiave been deserted. 
In firmer years the Lo5gali~ diminished in number occasionallv, 
wh ui a powerful vtllago, .«uch as Bahadur Khail, pretended that 
a numher of it.'S Loogah' were deserted. If the opportunitv* chosen 
w.is a good oriOj and tiie Ivardar felt liirnself unable to coerce the 
n-fr.ictory vill.ago, he iiad to content himself with the number 
of Lojeadi' dictated bv the villagers. Luthummer is an instance 
in piint ; one of the largest and most prosperous villages of the 
district, it pays 200 Rs. per .annum. There is a fort at Luthmn- 
mor now, (garrisoned from Bunnoo) and the village is perhaps 
better under control than many of its neighbours, but formerly 
the Kardar had little power over it. Its proximity to the 
’Wuaeeroe hills, and Thul, rendejing Bight easy on any extra 
demand beintr made, unless, which is not improoable, the vil- 
la-i-c could have resisted the Rardar's soldiers. Akore, is one ot 

O 

the principal villages of this Tapah and pays ; — 

Revenue, ... 

Und.az, 

Share of camel tax, 

Sheep and Goat tax, 


Rs. 701 0 0 
... 160 0 0 
... 21 0 0 
. , 63 0 0 


Total, 94-5 



KhUTUKS of the TeeEE COUNTRr, &c.,. 
Additional Taxes. 


5D 


Kohvali, . . . 

* Taken hitherto from 
Hindoos at the rate of 
!{■<. 2 per season for protec- 
tion aud toleration. 


Is ialDUt, 
Shagliassee, 
Marriage tax, 


,, ••• _ ••• ••• 

2 

4 

0 

Mtiliuputee and Foujdareej ■ 

83 

0 

0 

* Tax on Hindoosj 

8 

0 

0 

Furasheej 

1 

6' 

0 

• • • • • • « • • • • • 

'56 

0 

0 

• • • • • • • 

2 

4 

0 


V 

8 

0 


Total, 160 6 6 


Total of Receipts, ... ... 1,105 6 0 

lu the contract paper of the year 1850, the Kardar rates 
the Government Revenue of the Chountra Tuppah at — 

Rs. 11,431 
Add Extra Taxes, 2,298 


Total 18,729 

From this, it is clear, that the profit of the Contractor in this 
Tupah alone, is considerahle, for 483 Loogahs at 26 Rs. 
(Dooranee,) per season, gives Rupees 25,116 Dooranee, or Co.’s 
Rs. 20,833. 

Presuming that the Board will not sanction henceforward 
the collection by Khoaja Mohomed Khan, of the additional taxes, 
detailed in the foregoing accounts, I .ventm’C to express an opi- 
nion that the total abolition of these taxes would tend to lessen 
considerably the influence of the Khan, and I would witli def- 
fercnce suggest, that some equivalent shottld he substituted. 



GO 


Khutuks 0)- Tin: couxtuy, &c., 

J lie Kliutuk?, as- a tribe, have bcliaved themselves in a 
very onlcrly manner since annexation, tlie only nllages that 
iiavt' 'riven trouble bein" Bahadur Khail, and Durvesh Khail, 
lyitig close togefheron the nzeercc Border, and Dullum on the 
Border of the inde{)cndant Btin^ishcs. 

The Knrdar, Ivliaja iMohoined Khan, has occasionally had 
a difiicult part to play, one in vhich liis sincerity has often 
been doubted, and such a man must liavc many enemies ready 
to spread rej)orts unfavorable to him ; but I agree -svith Major 
U’aylor in believing, that he is tnic to ns, or at all events, that he 
feels his interests arc bound up ivith ours. 

I prefer the Khutuks as a race to the Bmigushes of this 
valley. From ha\nng been brought less in contact Tvith the 
Dooranccs, they arc less cringing and deceitftil, while as fighting 
men they bear a higher character. The salt-mines of the Khutuk 
liills, have been already roughly reported on by myself, on a 
former occasion, more fully so by 3Ir. Came, I believe, and Major 
IXvlor has from time to time kept the Board cognizant of the 
measures in force regarding them. 

(Signed) F. E. Pollock, 


Assf. Commissioner. 



No. V. 


EEPORT ON THE EASTERN KIIUTI 


By Lieut, H. B. Lumsuen, 
Officiating Depnig Commissioner. 


Dated, June lltl 


In the report lately furnished hy Lieutenant 
Lient. Pollock's Report on the Wcstcm Khutuk Trih 
the Western KUutuks. History of the Chiefs of tli 

Klmtuli, has been given, and that account is con 
every particular hy the eiddcnce of the Eastern K 
therefore only necessary to point out where the fam 
off, and to take up the history of the Eastern portion 
from that date. I will however first give a sketch ( 
graphical position and general features of the country ; 
this remarkable people. 


2. — The Eastern Khutuks extend from K1 
Geographical Position. the light bank of thc Indu 

Atok to Shadeepoor, a distance of about 50- miles d( 
dus river, and firom the Indus Westward 25 miles to 
dee confines. 



(!2 


Till ': Bastkrx Kjiutuks. 


.'J.—TJic coiintij consists of a Valley seven miles wide, 15 
(.rnrrni fc.ntiirr,'*. intersected by cndlcss ravines 

and (;oni{)le(ely cbolccd hy almost impenetrable thorn jungle. 
'I’his is HtUTOiinded by a perfect jumble of broken nigged hills 
with narrow junglee gorges separating them. The valley first 
Kiiiira mentioned is called the IChura Jungle, 

and the remaining hill portion, is where the greater number oj 
Villages arc situated ; there is however a narrow strip of more 
promising country, close along the banks of the Indus, but it does 
not, at any point, extend more than two miles inland. 


4. — Tl»c Khutuks arc divided into four distinct classes 
.Siib-iiivisions of tho Tribe. The Khan Khail, or relatives of the 
Khans themselves ; Fuqueer Khail ; the Kaka Khail, and the peo- 
ple of the country generally. 


The Fuqueer Khail are the lineal descendants of the elder bro- 
t'uquccr Kimii. tlicr of the Celebrated Khooshal Khan ; 

he resigned the Cliicfslup to Khushecal Khan, and tm*ned Fuq- 
ccr at the bidding of a celebrated Khutuk saint named Sheik 
Kahum Rao. This Act of self devotion has gained a character' 
of great sanctit}’’ for his descendants, and tlie Fuqueer Khail have 
generally been made the guardians of the wealth of the clans, 
when family feuds rendered it advisable, to find a safe repositor}” 
for valuables. 


5,— The Kaka Khail arc the descendants of the Saint above 
Knka khail. alluded' to, Shaik Rahum Rao, whose 

shrine is at Zearut, about 7 miles S. W. of Kowshera, Many 
marvels- are told of this Saint,* he is said to have brought dead 
men to life, likewise animals, and to this day sick people of every 
tribe are carried very long distances to his shrine, and are said 
to recover after all medical treatment'has been found useless ,* a sick 
horse or hawk is sure even to find its way to Zearut; this charac- 
ter for sanctity among the Kaka Khail is patent with all the 
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Patlian triloes even in Swat, Boner, Bajour and Afghanistan. 
A wild Afreedee would sooner “ rob a Ghiu'ch” than touch flic 
property of a Khaka Ehail. The tribe has not been slow in find- 
ing out the gi-eat advantages, which such a feeling gives them, 
and now almost monopolize the trade with tribes north oi the 
Peshawur valley, as well as holding extensive dcaling-s with Af- 
ghanistan and Kashmere. 

6. — The condition of the remainder of the Khutiih? i.s the 
Condition of the Peopio lowcst point of poverty at whicli peoj)lc 

can cxi.sf, and the greater part of them 
eke out their existence on the jirocecd.s of tlie .«alc of firewood 
cut in the Khura jungle, and carried to the Peshawur tnarlcet, 
but the price of which is kc])t down at a very low rate by ext«‘n- 
sive Afreedee competition. The quantity of laml under cultiva- 
tion is very limited, and it.s qualitic.s the very worst, being in 
most instances drj-gi-avel nud.ctom'. Large floehs of goat-, linw- 
ever, are to be seen about inn-t \'iilag-*-. and the cattle arc "■•uirr- 
ally in good condition and m-arly all br<'!;cn ji,;,, earnini; 
loads. 


7.— Appendix A will j’lfi'.v ill" 
KhutukVillnjes under csch oardi K 
Khan. 

th- 

consider to be pretty correct; it nn.- 
that the present repirt ha- no r 
Khutuk, anne.xed by the and 
ral portion of the Pc.-ha ViXt Jt; * 


nurnb-r c.f Viling.-- nnd, r 
V. itii tln jr I'.'ihii' .n- givn bv 
i u-' ■•Mar. ami which I 
ho'.v>-\ cr, b: Lini'- iu mind. 

tv ill" plain j/ortion rtf 
V. Ijv.;. ha- b'’Con;i- an integ- 


,8.-T/ie Eastern and \V, -..rr. Khutm;. apmar origiaalh' 

Conneclioni befiTc=c E , j - , , , ' i , 

ondWKkntaV. ' l-^rgc clan. unL^-' 

■ m-vo rfnl chief, all the hhher''-' 

■ ces about him being filled by b:- bret’.er- .ar.d relation-. 
influence of the ckn^ deelir.ed, the autno.-itv r/ fi-'-' 'ji! 
abosunJc rith it, and {hmilv di-cord -eon Pd 
bermenf. 



I‘'rn/o Klinn. 


'I’lir. Kasti:«n' KiirruKf;. 

(•hiof^vlio lu-W KU'iij over l/i(! entire clan was 
SiirfuM.- Khnri icimtnk. Suifuraz Klian, wlioliadliis Head 

Quarters at AkoraJi^ sending his yovmg- 
cr bri'llier •Slinliha/’, Jvlian to govern . Terec. 

Suiftiraz Khan liacl n large hunilj',. hut the wen of note 
among liumi u-o,rc Nooroolla and Asnf khan ; the latter succeeded 
to (he leadeishij) of (he Easteni Ivhutuks on/y Nooroolla had 

many sons; a younger one, named Feroze 
Khan, accompanied some Dooranee 
troops (o Kashincer and gained credit, as Avell as considerable in- 
fluence, midi (he Governor of Peshamur; this he exerted on his 
return home against his Uncle Asuf Khan, driving him out of the 
country to find an Asj'lum in Eusoofzaie, mhere his descendants 
arc to be found to this day. Ferozc Khan mas succeeded by his 

son Abas khan mho mas in possession, 
mhen the Sikhs added Peshamur to the 
Khalsa rule. At Jlaharaja Bunjeet Singh’s crossing the 
Indus his life mas, on one occasion, saved by Abas Khan, 
and the 3faharaja in return for the service confirmed him in his -■ 
Khansliip, c.xchanging turbans mith him in token of fidendship.- ^ 
Tile Barukzyc rulers of Peshamur, hearing of this circumstance, 
became jealous of Abas Khan’s influence, and detennined on his 
destruction. They sent Alum Khan, Orukzye, mitha deputation of 
CJreybe.ards, (o invite Abas Khan to Peshaumr ; he accompanied 
Alum Khan to the capital mherc he mas imprisoned by Tar 
idahomed Khan, IBarukzye, and shortly aftermards poisoned. 

It is said that tlie Kaka Khail offered to purchase Abas Khards 
freedom at his Avcight in gold, but the offer mas refused. Ahas . 
Klian had a brother Khuwas Khan, mho mas murdered hy. the 
present Afzul Khan, and Afzul Khan’s Father Nujuf Khan, mas 
murdered in return by Khumas Khan’s sons, mho are now tak- 
ing refuge in Smat. ' . • 


10.— The Sikhs resumed all the plain and valuable por- 
Piaias of Khutut:. tion of Khutuk, leaving the heads of 
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tlie trilDes tlie hills only lor tlieir maintenance, and on condition 
of tlieir keeping open the Attok road, where it passes through 
their honndary. This Jagheer was divided between Khnwas 
Khan and Jafir Khan, and subsequently Khuwas Khan’s por- 
tion was made over to Nujuf Khan. 

General Avitabile frequently shifted the ownership of these 
grants, sometimes combining the two under one head, and again 
restoring them to the original holders as policy, or convenience, 
seemed to dictate. Ultimately they reverted to Nujuf Khan and 
Jafir Khan, the latter was at one time reduced to the condition 
of a mere Jemadar of Suwars in Major Mackeson’s escort, on 
Kupees 50 per mensem. 

11. — After Nujuf Khan was murdered in the heart of the 

Afzui Khan. ^ Dooranee camp, his son Afzul Khan 

was installed in his father’s position by the Ameer Dost-Maho- 
med Khan, while that worthy was last at Peshawur, and Colonel 
Lawrence was a prisoner in the Sikh camp. 

12. — There have been so many murders among the heads 
of -this "clan, since the Khalsa rule first extended to Peshawur, 
that it is impossible to follow all the changes in the different 
branches of the family, and I have therefore contented myself 
with accounting for those individuals only, who are directly con- 
nected with the history of the present holders of the Khanship. 

Appendix B. is a Genealogical tree showing the connection 
between the different individuals of the clan, alluded to in my 
narrative. 

13. — ^Nujuf and Jafir Khan’s Jagheers were valued, nomi- 
Valuation of Jageer merely ^ally, at Rupees 5,000 per anmun, each 

nominal. • i j- . • . 'j. Ferrf dues 

mcludmg certain transit ana j- 

on the Indus. The accounts of these collections are entir 

■ I 



Easteun JCifUTUKs. 

the Jiaiuls of the Khans, ami when cnllecl on for a statement of 
them, the Khans explained tliat tlie accounts had unfortunately 
boon dostiojcd by a five. In iny opinion the facts of the case 
aic that lls. 5,000 was only tlic Sikh valuation of the grants hut 
that it never yielded that sum, and tJjat the Khans having lost 
something considerable by the abolition of the transit duties are 
anxious to make tlic most of the opportunity for claiming com- 
jjonsation at the computed value of their grants, 

14.— It is stated by the Klians that, during the Khalsa 
I’rotcctivo Posts Esinbiisb- rule, they were not called on to furnish 

guards for the protection of the Atok 
and Poshawur Iload but were only held responsible for all 
robberies, wliich took place on their beat. 

On Colonel Lauucncc taking charge of the district, several 
of these mishaps occuning, he obliged the Khans to place the 
present posts along the road, leaving them to pay their people so 
employed. 

lo, — The present Khans are not on good terms until each 
Ciiaracter of the present other, and generally thought lightly of 

by men of rank in the Peshawur Dis- 
trict. 


16, — Afziil Khan is a man of no head, and utterly desti- 
Afzui Khan. tutc of persoual courage j he would ra- 

ther make his Jagheer a present to the Afreedees, than risk his 
head iu its defence. His portion of the gi-ant borders on the 
Jowakee Afreedees, who are driving him inch by inch from his 
best village lands, though had the Khutuks a man of spirit at 
their head, they could defy all the Afreedees combined. The • 
cold blooded murder of his Uncle Khuwas Khan is a deep stain 
on the character of Afcul Khan, as his only motive was self 
aggrandisement. 
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17. — Jafir Khaiij tlioiigk possessed of move cunning than 

Jafir Khan. relative Afzul Khan, is an invete- 

rate intriguer, and has a most uncmdahlc notoriety for dishones- 
ty in the district. "When Gliutur Singh arrived on the hanks 
of tlie Indus, tins cliief played Colonel Lawrence false, and 
rendered valuable assistance to the Sikh cause during the siege 
of Atok, taking rather a prominent part in the secret negotia- 
tion between the Doorances and JMa,ior Herbert’s iMahomedan 
Garrison for the evacuation of the Fort. The conduct of this 
chief was irot made the subject of investigation on the return 
of the British to Pcshawur, as there were many more important 
points to be arranged, such as the disaffection of the Jowabcc 
and Husain Khail tribes, and the subsequent disturbances iir 
the Kohat pass ,* to have meddled with this chief at such a cri- 
sis, would have been highly impolitic. Such is the past histo- 
ry of these Jagheers, and the characters of the present chiefs. 

18. — The question now arises as to what is the best line of 
Future treatment of tteso policy to bc followed in future, in rc- 

gard to Afzul Khnn and Jafir Khan’s 
J agheers. I would gladly refrain from giving any opinion on 
the subject, and leave the officer, who will shortly relieve me 
of the charge of the frontier, free to choose his own method 
of treatment, but possibly the Board may consider it necessary 
that something definite at once be settled with regard to these 
grants ; and, as my opinion has been called for, I here give it, 
though with great diffidence. 

That Afzul Khan, is ill-qualified for his present position 
from want of manly spirit, and that Jafir Khan, has played rogue 
and traitor, is very evident. There are only two ways that I 
can see of dealing with the case, either to forgive the past 
and make it the interest, as well as give the Khans the' power, 
of doing their duty for the future j or to put them aside depriv- 
ing them of all power of doing mischief, and to install in their 
room people both able and willing to do us service. It must, 
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liowcYcr, be borne in mind tliat these Jaghcers arc situated on our 
main lino of communication ndth Lahore, and in a country almost 
impassable for Ecgular Troops ; and that Jafir Khan, although 
unable to stand before us for a moment, might, when our hands 
^\•crc fully occupied elsewhere, give us annoyance, if so inclined. 
The Gccdur Gullcc is a irortlon of his Jagheer, and would 
yield a secure line of retreat for parties plundering in the direc- 
tion of Khairabad and Akorah. From the above, it would seem 
only prudent to set aside both Khans, placing trustworthy men 
in their room. Should the Board come to this conclusion, it 
^\'ould be as well to remove them from the district, giving them 
a small maintenance. TJic two grants should then be amal- 
gamated under one head whicli combination of the clan would 
enable the new chief to intcipose a very etfective bar against 
Afrccdcc encroachments in this quarter. 

19. — On the other hand, the length of time that has elaps- 
ed since the annexation of the Punjab ; the great difficulty and 
risk attending the sudden removal of the heads of a half civi- 
lized tribe, as well as the general disti-ust which such a measure 
is calculated to produce in the minds of the surroimding chiefs, 
are strong arguments for giving the present occupants of the 
khanship another trial, 

20. — It must be borne in mind that the abolition of transit 
duties by the late Sikh Durbar materially reduce the income of 
these chiefs, giving them no cause to wish for British suprema- 
cy ; and it is not to be wondered at that, when the British cause 
was to the eyes of a Native Chief so desperate, and the Britisli 
representative at Peshawm- had been earned off by a Sikh rab- 
ble with impunity, tliat these Khans, having no reason to like 
us, should shift them sail to tJie apparent direction of the breeze, 
and choose for themselves the stronger side. 

21. There is little probability of our being again circum- 

stanced as in the commencement of the last Sikh compaign, and 
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even were an opportimity given for Jafir Khan, to misbehave, 
he is too insignificant a personage to give much uneasiness, 
w'hen considering matters in the extensive scale which the sup- 
position of such a contingency involves ; his want of personal 
courage is a strong safeguard against his doing any thing rash- 
ly ; he would be more easily overawed tlian most of the Pesli- 
awur Chiefs, and were we to make it his interest to do good 
service, there is no good ground for supposing that he would 
not go as far "with us as he did against us when differently cir- 
, cumstanced. I incluie to the latter view of the case, and would 
recommend to the Board to uphold these Jagheers, as far as the 
land Eevenue goes, grantmg compensation in cash to the extent 
of the losses sustained by tlie removal of the transit duties. As 
these cannot now be correctly ascertained, I would assume 
that the original grant was, as stated, Eupecs 500 per annum 
for each estate, or Es. 10,000 per annum in the aggi'cgatc ; 
these however should be subject to the deduction of the pay of 
guards in the Khutuk TciTitoiy ; these guards should be in future 
under the dii-ect control of the Peshauuu* authorities, as far as 
payment is concerned, though I would allow the Khans to no- 
minate tlieir own men in order to keep up the feeling of respon- 
sibility. 

Afzul Khan should be made particularly responsible for all 
Afzui Khan. Afrcedee encroachments on his Jagheer, 

and be distinctly told that the liberality of Government was 
extended to him in consideration of his having this duty to 
perform. 

(Signed) H. B. Lumsden, Lieut. , 

Offg. Deputy Commissioner. 


Peshawur, Wth June, 1851. 
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(Scl.) II. B. Lumsden, Lieut, 

Bepy. Commr. Office, "I 

Peshawur, Uth June, 1852. f Commissioner. 




Zafir Khan’s villages as given by his Naib 



By. Commissioner’s Office, (Signed) II. B. LuMSOnx, Lieutenant, 

Feshawur, ^ 

Offiy. Dif'il’j Commissioner, 

The 1H7j June, 1851. J 




